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Summer Schools Season 1913 


There are 14 departments of the Chautauqua Summer Schools; 165 courses 
are offered in academic subjects and in special or professional subjects. 

There are 110 instructors in the various departments of summer school 
work at Chautauqua, and ‘the annual number of students has now mounted to 
3,400. 


ACADEMIC COURSES 

The majority of the ninety courses under this head extend from July 5 t 
August 15. The fees except in cases definitely specified in the catalogue are 
$6.00 for one course of thirty periods, $11.00 for two and $12.00 for three. 

Languages and Literature. Fifty courses. Instructors will include members 
of the faculties of Harvard, Minnesota, and Chicago universities and other in- 
stitutions. 

Mathematics and Science. Including work in mathematics and the) natural 
sciences with labofatory opportunities, offered by, faculty members of Columbia 
and Cornell universities; Simmons College, Boston, and other institutions. 

Psychology and Pedagogy. The largest department in terms of registrations, 
Under direction, as in 1912, of Mr. Earl Barnes of Philadelphia. Courses in 
Psychology and Educational. Sociology, and in the kindergarten, primary and 
grammar grades with special courses in special methods 

Religious Teaching. The department will carry on its enlarged work as in 
1912 under the direction of Shailer Mathews, President of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Courses will be offered through the six 
weeks with special conferences during the last four 

SPECIAL COURSES 

The Library Training School. Direction of Melvil Dewey; administered by 
Miss Mary E. Downey, ex-Library Organizer of Ohio 

Domestic Sctence, Direction of Mrs. Alice P. Norton, School of Education, 
University of Chicago. Theory, demonstration and practice courses. 

Music. Direction of Alfred Hallam, Skidmore Conservatory of Music, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Vocal and instrumental, theory and history work. 
Eleven instructors, 

Arts and Crafts. Direction of Henry Turner Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. 

Arts and Crafts. Direction of Henry Turner Bailey, Editor “School Arts 
Book,” North Scituate, Mass. Sixteen courses. 

Pre-European Travel. In charge of Dr. H. H. Powers, President. Bureau 


of University Travel, Boston, Mass. Six courses 


Expression. tn charge of Professor S. H. Clark of the University of 
Chicago, and two assistants. 

Physical Education. ‘er direction of Dr. J. W. Seaver of New Haven, 
Conn. Ih addition to variins snecial courses a three years’ normal course its 
presented. 

Health and Self-Expresson: Courses are conducted by Mrs. Clara Z. Moore 
of New York, and assistants. 

Practical Arts. Include special courses in Stenography, Bookkeeping, and 
Parliamentary Law 

Practical Agriculture.. Work carried on upon Chautauqua Farm of 110 acres 
Direction of Professor A. W. Gilbert of Cornell University. 


Chautatqua Institution, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
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PROGRAM OF FORTIETH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 


Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 
(Subject to Additions and Unavoidable Changes) 


Thursday, June 26, Opening Day. 


. to 12:30 p. m. Epworth League Institute. (In- 
stitute holds June 23-29). 
Formal Opening Forticth Annual Assembly 
Address: “The Philosophy, Purposes and Ideals 
of Trade Union Movement.” Mr. John Mitchell, 
Vice-president American Federation of Labor 
Reading Hour: “The Lost Word” by Henry Van 
Dyke. Mrs. Jeannette J. Kellogg, Buffalo. 
Address: “Voices from the Past.” Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough, Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church, Baltimore, Md. 


Friday, June 27. 


. to 12:30 p. m. Epworth League Institute. 
Address: “The Conservation of American 
Ideals.” Dr. Lynn Harold Hough. 

Reading Hour: “The Last Days of Pompeii” 
by Bufwer Lytton. Mrs. Jeannette J. Kellogg. 
Address: “New China—Today and Tomorrow.” 
Dr. W. N. Brewster, Berkeley, Cal 


Saturday, June 28 


to 12:30 p. m. Epworth League Institute. 
Address: “A Philosophy of Life.” President 
George E. Vincent, University of Minnesota 
and Chautauqua Institution 

.m. Moving Pictures. “Modern Science.” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PEACE WEEK 


Co-operating in the celebration of One Hundred Years 
of Peace between English Speaking Peoples the following 
speakers will take part in the program of the week of 
June 20-July 5, giving addresses at the 11:00 hours and at 
the 2:30 hours Monday, Tursday and Thursday. For Ca*ad7- 
Senator Raoul Dandurand of Montreal, Speaker of the 
Senate, 1905; Hon Rodolph Lemieux, Solicitor-General 1904, 
Special Envoy to Japan, Postmaster-General and Minister of 
Labour, 1906. For the United States—Dr. E. R. L. Gould 
(Canadian born), President City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany, New York, formerly of faculty at Johns Hopkins, 
Chicago and Columbia, distinguished for municipal services; 
Dr. George E. Kunz, gem expert and third vice-president 
Tiffany and Company, governmen: special agent; Hon. An- 
drew B. Humphrey; Mr. William B. Howland and Mr. John 
A. Stewart of the International Peace Celebration Committee, 
and others. Assignment of hours and subjects will be an- 
nounced in “The Chautauquan Daily.” 


Sunday, June ao. 
Bible Study. 
Assembly Sunday Schvol. 
Sermon. Bishop Joseph F. Berry (Methodist 
Episcopal), Philadelphia. 
Junior Congregation. 
Organ Interlude. Mr. Henry B. VNincent, 
Resident Organist, Chautauqua Institution. 
Cc. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
Lakeside Service. 
Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, June 30. 


Devotional Hour: “The Christian View of Some 
Facts of Life.” 1. “The Fact of the Abnormal.” 
Dr. Charles F. Wishart, Allegheny Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh 
Cc. L. S. C. Social Hour. Reception to C. L. 
S. C. Officers. 
Lecture Series: “The Opera.” 1. “The Music 
Drama.” Mr. Olin Downes, Musical Critic, 
“The Boston Post.” 
Concert. Soloists for July. Soprano, Mrs. 
Louise MacMahan; Contralto, Miss Viola Ellis: 
Tenor. Mr. John W. Nichols; Bass, Mr. Ashley 
Ropps, all of New York City. 

Tuesday, July 1. 
Devotional Hour: 2. “The Fact of the Upward 
Instinct.” Dr. Charles F. Wishart 
Organ Recital. Mr. Henry B. Vincent 
Lecture Series: 2, “Early Developments of 
Opera in France.” Mr. Olin Downes 
Moving Pictures. “Episodes of American 
History.” 


Wednesday, July 2. 
Devotional Hour: 3. “The Fact of the Unex- 
pected” Dr. Charles F. Wishart 
Concert. Quartet Song Cycle. 
Lecture Series: 3. “Rise of the German Romantic 
Schocl. “Mr. Olin Downes. 
Recital: “The Singular Life” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Mr. Adrian M Newens of 
Chicago. 

Thursday, July 3. 
Devotional Hour: 4. “The Abiding Word.” Dr. 
Charles F. Wishart. 
Organ Recital. Mr. Henry B. Vincent 
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Chautauqua 


Hough Burton 


Professor 


Lecture Series: 4. “Richard Wagner and Tristan 
and Isolde.” Mr. Olin Downes. 

Illustrated Lecture: “Rambles in the Words- 
worth Country.” Mr. Charles E. Rhodes, La- 
fayette High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Friday, July 4, Independence Day. 
Devotional Hour: 5. “The Coming of the King- 
dom.” Dr. Charles F. Wishart. 
Independence Day Address. Mr. Arthur E. 
Bestor, Director Chautauqua Institution. 
C. L. §. C. Round Table: “Why Study Classics ?” 
Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith, Assistant Editor “The 
Chautauquan.” 
Lecture Series: 5. “Verdi and the Latter Day 
Italians.” Mr. Olin Downes. 
Patriotic Concert. Chautauqua Choir, Organist, 
and Soloists for July. (See June 30). 
Saturday, July 5. 
Formal Opening of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 
Lecture: “Health and Mental Efficiency.” Mrs. 
Clara Z. Moore, Brooklyn Institute and Chau- 
tauqua Summer Schools. 
Formal Opening of Summer Schools. 
Address. 
Open Parliamentary Drill. Mrs. John F. Lewis. 
Annual Summer Schools Reception. 
Sunday, July 6. 
Bible Study. 
Assembly Sunday School. 
Sermon. Rev. Arthur C. Hill, New Court Con- 
gregational Church, London, England. 
Junior Congregation. 
Organ Interlude. Mr. Henry B. Vincent. 
Cc. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
Lakeside Service. 
Sacred Song Service. 
Monday, July 7. 
Devotional Hour: “Sanctified Freedom.” 
Arthur C. Hill. 
Lecture : ivdesit Sanity.” Prof. Scott Nearing 


Rev. 


of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Lecture Series: “The Serious Bernard Shaw.” 
1. “The Man and the Myth.” Prof. Richard 
Burton of the University of Minnesota. 

Cc. L. S.C. Hour. Class Meetings. 

Reading Hour: “French Comedy of the 17th and 
18th Centuries.” 1. “The Shop-keeper Turned 
Gentleman” by Moliere. Miss Maud Miner. 
Lecture-Recital: “The Poet-Seer of. Lockerbie 
Strtet—The Life Story of the Hdosier Poet.” 
Mr. Wallace Bruce Amsbary of Chicago. 


Tuesday, July 8. 


Devotional Hour: “Christ’s Hold on Men.” Rev. 


Arthur C. Hill. 
Lecture: “Social Prof, Scott 
Nearing. 


Adjustment.” 


Program 





Mr. Hutcheson Mr. Mitchell Dr. Taylor 

:30 p. m. Lecture Series: 2. “The Plays, Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant.” Prof. Richard Burton. 

oo p.m. Organ Recital. Mr. Henry B. Vincent. 

700 p. m. Reading Hour: 2. “The Miser” by Moliere. 
Miss Maud Miner. 

oo p.m. Concert. Chautauqua Choir, Organist, and 
Soloists for July. (See June 30). 

Wednesday, July o. 

00 a. m. Devotional Hour: “The Eternal Argument.” 
Rev. Arthur C. Hill. 

700 a. m. Lecture Series: 3. “The Plays as- Literature.” 
Prof. Richard Burton. 

:30 p. m. Ballad Concert. Chautauqua Choir, Organist, 
and Soloists for July. (See June 30). 

00 p.m. Reading Hour: 3. “The Learned Ladies” by 
Moliere. Miss Maud Miner. 

700 p.m. Annual Prize Spelling Match. List of words 
from new Chautauqua Course books. First 
prize $10, second prize $5 in gold. 

Thursday, July 1o. 

700 a. m. Devotional Hour: “Apostolic Orthodoxy.” Rev. 
Arthur C. Hill. 

oo a. m. Address: “The New Balkan Situation.” Prince 
Lazarovich Hreblianovich, of Servia. 

:30 p. m. Lecture Series: 4. “The Meaning of the Plays.’ 
Prof. Richard Burton. 

700 p. m. Organ Recital. Mr. Henry B. Vincent. 

700 p. m. Reading Hour: 4. “The Barber of Seville” by 
Beaumarchais. Miss Maud Miner. 

00 p. m. Illustrated Lecture: “Our Wild-Animal Neigh- 
bors.” Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, Naturalist. 

Friday, July 11. 

00 a. m. Devotional Hour: “God’s Final Purpose.” Rev. 
Arthur C. Hill. 

700 a.m. Address: “Nation Building in Central and 





Professor Nearing 


Eastern Europe.” Prince Hreblianovich. 


Brewster 


Mrs. Stokes Dr. 
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Ward Mr. Stokes Dr. Powers 

m. Lecture Series: 5. “The Publicist and Preacher.” 
Prof. Richard Burton. 

m. C. L. S. C. Round Table: “Constantinople in 
Modern World Problems.” Mr. Frank Chapin 
Bray, Managing Editor Chautauqua Press. 

m. Reading Hour: 5. “A Marriage of Convenience” 
by Dumas. Miss Maud Miner. 

m. Concert. Mr. Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, Berlin, 
Germany; Mr. Sol Marcosson, violinist, Cleve- 
land; Soloists for July (see June 30); Chautau- 
qua Choir, Orchestra and Organist. 

Saturday, July 12, National Army Day. 

m. Parents’ Conference: “Mental Training of 
Children.” 

m. Lecture: “Efficiency in Speech.” Miss Maud 
Miner of Chicago School of Physical Education 
and Expression. 

Patriotic Concert. 

National Army Day Address: “Peace.” Dr. John 

Wesley Hill, President International Peace 

Forum, pastor Metropolitan Temple, New York. 
.m. Tllustrated Lecture: “Wild Birds and How to 

Attract Them.” Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes 

SOCIALISM WEEK. 
Sunday, July 13. 

m. Bible Study. 

m. Assembly Sunday School 

m. Sermon. Dr. Frederick E. Taylor, First Baptist 
Church, Indianapolis. 

m. Junior Congregation. 

m. Organ Interlude. Mr. Henry B. Vincent 

m. C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 

m. Lakeside Service. 

m. Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 14. 


(Conferences and Question Boxes throughout the Week). 


10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 
11:00 a. m. Address: 


2:30 p. 
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Dr. Frederick E. Tavlor. 
“The Socialist’s Attitude Toward 
Charity.” Mrs. J. G. Phelps Stokes, New York. 
Lecture Series: “Present Day Socialism in Ev- 
rope.” 1. “The Rise of the Socialist Philosophy ” 
Dr. H. H. Powers, President of the Bureau of 
University Travel, Boston. 
Cc. L. S. C. Hour. 
Reading Hour: “The Rheingold” Series. 1. “Das 
Rheingold.” Prof. S. H. Clark of University of 
Chicago and Chautauqua School of Expression. 
Faculty Concerf. Selected Program by Instruc- 
tors in the Voice, Piano, Violin, and Organ 
Departments, Chautauqua Summer Schools. 
Tuesday, July 15. 
Devotional Hour. Dr. Frederick E. Taylor. 
Address: “The Reasonableness of So: 'alism.” 
Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, Publicist, New York. 
Lecture Series: 2. “Private Socialistic Experi- 
ments.” Dr. H. H. Powers. 
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Miss Lathrop Mr. Berger 
Organ Recital. 
Reading Hour: 2. “Die Walkuere.” Prof. S. H. 
Clark. 


Recital: “The Piper.” Mrs. Anna Lazear Allan 
of Los Angeles, California. 

Wednesday, July 16. 
Devotional Hour. Dr. Frederick E. Taylor. 
Lecture Series: 3. “The Socializing of Modern 
States. Dr. H. H. Powers. 
Children’s Concert. The Chautauqua Junior 
Choir Mr. Marcosson, Soloists for July (see 
June 30), Cchestra, Organist. 
Lecture: “Tone in Diction.”. Mr. Charles C. 
Washburn of Ward-Belmont School of Music, 
Nashville, and Chautauqua Summer Schools. 
Preliminary Exhibition of the Chautauqua 
School of Physical Education. 

Thursday, July 17. 
Devotional Hour. Dr. Frederick E. Taylor. 
Lecture Series: 4. “The Socializing of the In- 
dividual.” Dr. H. H. Powers. 
Address: “Socialism as Applied to the Railroad 
Operative.” Mr. James O. Fagan, Publicist, 
Waltham, Mass. 
Organ Recital. 
Reading Hour: 3. “Siegfried.” Prof. S. H. Clark. 
Recital: “Nance Oldfield.” Mrs. Anna Lazear 
Allan. 

Friday, July 18. 

Devotional Hour. Dr. Frederick E. Taylor. 
Lecture Series: 5. “The Hope and Menace of 
Socialism.” Dr. H. H. Powers. 
Address. Hon. Victor L. Berger, First Socialist 
Member of Congress, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. L. S. C. Round Table: “Studies in the Poetry 
of Italy.” 'Prof. L. P. Chamberlayne, University 
of South Carolina. 
Reading Hour: 4. 
‘Prof. S. H. Clark. 
Opera: ‘‘The Golden Legend” by Sullivan. 
Choir, Organist, Orchestra and Soloists. 

Saturday, July 19. 
Parents’ Conference: “Vocational Training.” 
Lecture: “The Educational Needs of the Ken- 
tucky Mountains.” Miss Eve Newman. 
Address: “Some Causes of the Social Unrest.” 
Prof. Scott Nearing. 
Address. Hon. Herbert S. 
Governor of Missouri. 
Lecture: “Seeing Beauty in Nature,” with black- 
hoard illustrations. Mr. Henry Turner Bailey: 
Director Chautauqua Summer School of Arts 
and Crafts, and Editor “Schools Arts Book.” 

SOCIAL CENTER WEEK. 

Sunday, July 20. 
Bible Study. 
Assembly Sunday School. 


“Die Goetterdaemmerung.” 


Hadley, Ex- 
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Chautauqua Program 





President Wheeler Mr 


Stelzle 


Sermon. Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, author, 


pastor First Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
Junior Congrbgation 
Organ Interlide Mr. Henry B. Vincent. 
C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
lakeside Sertice 
Sacred Song Service 
Monday, July a1 
Conferonecs at 1:30 Pp. m. throughout the Week) 
Devotional Hour: “Gaining the Mastery.” 1 
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“Over the Past.” Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers. 
Address: “The Children’s Bureau.” Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop, head of the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


Lecture: “The Cradle and the Nation.” Mr. 
Albert E. Wiggam, North Vernon, Ind 

. & & & Hew 

Social Center Series: Address, “Paths that 
Meet.” Mr. E. J. Ward, Civic and Social Center 


Development Dept., University of Wisconsin. 

Oratorio: “The Messiah” by Handel. Chautau 

qua Choir, Orchestra, Organist, Soloists 
Tuesday, July 22. 

Devotional Hour: 2. “Over the Present.” 

Samuel McChord Crothers 


Dr 


Address: “The Social Center as a Corrective of 
the Newspaper.” Mr. Livy S. Richard, Cleve- 
land. 

Lecture: “Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord.” 


Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers. 


Organ Recita 
Lecture-Reading: “Mark Twain.” Prof. Richard 
Burton ; 
Recital og = with musical illustrations 
Trof S H. lark 

Wednesday, July 23. 
Devotional Hour 3. “Over the Future.” Dr 
Saruel McChord Crothers. 
Address: “What's the Use of the Social 
Center?” Mri Herbert Quick, Publisher and 
Editor “The}Farm Magazine,” Omaha, Neb. 


Modern Congposers’ Program. Mr. Hutcheson, 
Mr. Marcosgon, Chautauqua Choir, Orchestra, 
Organist. Sofoists for July. (See June jo) 

Social Cented Series: “The Machinery by which 


Folks may Work Together.” Mr. E. J. Ward. 
Moving Pictures. “An Evening in Classical 
Lands” 


Thugsday, July 24. 
Devotional Hour: 4. “Over the External World.” 
Dr. Samuel McCherd Crothers. - 
Address: “The Political. Aspect of the Social 
Center.” Hon. Frank P. Walsh, Chairman 
Committee fon Social Centers, Democratic 
National Committee, 1912, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Pennybacker Dr. Fisher Mr. Woolley 

p. m. Greek ‘Play, “Iphigenia.” The Coburn Players. 

p. m. Organ Recital. 

p. m. Lecture-Reading: “O. Henry.” Prof. Richard 
Burton. 

p.m. Greek Play, “Iphigenia.” The Coburn Players 

Friday, July 25. 

a.m. Devotional Hour: 5. “Over Our Own Impulses.” 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers. 

a.m. Address: “The Schoolhouse as a Social Center.” 
Mrs. Josephine Preston, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the State of Washington. 

p.m. Lecture: “A Seventeenth Century Humorist.” 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers. 

p.m. C. L. S. C. Round Table: Mr. Henry Turner 
Bailey. 

p. m. Social Center Series: “The Social Engineer or 
tre Servant in the Neighborhood.” Mr. Ward 

p. m. Illustrated Lecture “Our National Parks” 


PP 


Dr. 


Mr. Nat M 


Brigham, Chicago 


Saturday, July 26, C. L. S. C. Rally Day. 
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Stone 


Greek Play, Euripides’ “Iphigenia in Tauris.” 
(seats may be reserved for evening performance) Thursday, July 24. 


Parents’ Conference. “Physical Training.” 
Lecture: “Applied Psychology and the Larger 


Life.” Mrs. Clara Z. Moore. 
Cc. L. S. C. Rally Day Exercises 
Address: “The Liquor ‘Problem to Date” Mr 


John G. Woolley, author, traveler, lecturer 
illustrated Lecture: “The Apache Warpath.” 
Mr. Nat M. Brigham. 

Sunday, July 27. 
Bible Study. 
Assembly Sunday School. 
Sermon. Dr. Shailer Mathews, University of 
Chicago, President Federal Council of Churches 
and Director Religious Work of Chautauqua 


Mr. 


Wyche 


Mr. 


Barnes 


The Coburn Players, 2:30 and 8:00 p. m. 
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Professor Robertson Dr. Morgan Rishop Williams Professor Neilson Mrs. Bishop Mr. Cooke 
7 3:00 p. m. Junior Congregation. 8 vo p.m. Recital: “A ‘Pair of Spectacles.” Mr. Leland 
rd 4:00 p. m. Organ Interlude. Mr. Henry B. Vincent lr. Powers, President Leland Powers School of 
5:00 p.m. C. L. S. C. ‘Vesper Service. the Spoken Word, Boston 
rs 6:45 p. m. Lakeside Service. Friday, August 1. 
7:45 p.m. Sacred Song Service. 10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour: 5. “John.” Dr. Shailer 
5.” Monday, July 28. Mathews 
7 (Foreign Missions Institute, under Mrs. Montgomery, throughout Week.) 11:00 a. m. Lecture 
rr” 10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour: “New Testament Biographies.” 2:30 p. m Lecture : “The Alleged Absence of Religion in 
ub- 1. “John, the Baptist.” Dr. Shailer Mathews. Shakespeare.” Prof. W. A. Neilson. 
. 11:00 a. m. Platform Service. Foreign Missions. 4:00 p.m. C. L. S. C. Round Table: “The Message of 
st.” 2:30 p. m. Address: “The Signs of Promise for Christianity Greek Art.” Dr. H. H. Powers. 
in the East.” Dr. Charles R. Henderson, Presi- 5:00 p.m. Reading Hour: “Platform Interpretations.” 
net dent International Prison Congress, 1910; Bar- Miss Edith M. Smaill 
rows Lecturer in India, 1912-13 8:00 p. m. Concert: Miscellaneous Program. Chautauqua 
or 4:00 p.m. C. L. S. C. Hour. Band, Mandolin Club 
ard. 5:00 p. m. Lecture: “Sidney Lanier, the Poet of the South- Saturday, August 2, Federation Day. 


. land.” Miss Meddie Ovington Hamilton, C. L. 


: 9:00 a. m. Parents’ Conference: “Religious Education.” 
S. C. Field Secretary. Relig catior 


10:00 a. m. Lecture: “Arts and Crafts.” 


8:00 p. m. Opera: “Il Trovatore” by Verdi. Chautauqua i;:00 a. m. Lecture: “Politics and the Woman Who 
Choir, Orchestra, Organist, Soloists for July. Spends.” Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, author, lec- 
ger Tuesday, July ao. turer, New York City. 
10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour: 2. “Peter.” Dr. Shailer 2:30 p. m “ter pu Day Address. Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
Mathews. packer.’ . 
My 11:60 a. m. Lecture. 8:00 p.m. Recital: “Cyrano de Bergerac” by Edmund 
2:30 p. m. Lecture: “The Popular Ballad.” Prof. W. A. Rostand. Mr. Leland T. Powers 
th.” Neilson, author and editor, Harvard University. Suna A st 
4:00 p. m. Organ Recital. Mr. Henry B. Vincent. een Bak & = <7, AUGer 2 
5:00 p.m. Lecture: “Some Dangers that Threaten ‘the 9: 2 me bly 4 meg ee 
American Home.” Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 9'3° * ™ jee tne ad Richt “he ha one Charles D this 
President General Federation of. Women’s ‘! ©? 4 ™- Pessina Episcopal Bish p of Mi Fe me 
: Slubs, Austin, T ; a. aot c 
A. 8:00 p. m Recital: “The Melting Pot” by Israel Zangwill. 3:00 p.m. Junior Congregation. ‘ 
< , Prof S. H. Clark 4:00 p. m ah my — a Henry B. Vincent 
= sie lo eae ‘ 5:00 p.m. C. L. S. C. Vesper Service 
Wednesday, July 30. oe 6:45 p.m. Lakeside Service 
10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour: 3. “Judas.” Dr. Shailer 7:45 p.m. Sacred Song Service. 
Mathews. 
11:00 a. m. Lecture. Monday, August 4. 
2:30 p. m. Orchestral Concert. Mr. Hutcheson, Mr. Mar- = (//ome Missions Institute, under Mrs. D. B. Wells, throughout Week.) 
cosson, Orchestra. ; : 10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour: “The Mind of the Master as 
4:00 p. m. Lecture: Bg ~ His Historical Relations.” Revealed on the Cross.” Bishop Charles D. 
Prof. W. A. Neilson. Williams. 
5:00 p. m. Reading Hour: “The ‘Habitant’ at Home.” Miss 11:00 a. m. Platform Service: Home Missions. 
Edith M. Smaill, Wellesley College. 2:30 p. m. Lecture Series: “The Development of the Moral 
8:00 p. m. Illustrated Lecture: “The Panama Canal and Nature.” 1. “Moral Beginnings and Babyhood: 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in the Program Inheritances and Reflexes.” Mr. Earl Barnes, 
of Civilization.” Dr. Frederick V. Fisher, author and lecturer, Director Chautauqua 
Manager Exposition Lecture Bureau. = School of Psychology and Pedagogy. 
Thursday, July 31. 4:00 p.m C.L. S, C. Hour. ee ala 
seo a. m. Devotional ti 4. “Paul.” Dr Shailer 5:00 p. m. Reading Hour: ‘An Hour with Zona Gale. 
Mathews Mrs. Emily M. . Bishop 
tees we Reetese, | 8:00 p.m. Recital: “David Garrick.” Mr. Leland T 
2:30 p. m. Lecture: “Milton—Puritan or Artist.” Prof. one a ‘ Ola First Misht 
W. A. Neilson. uesday, August 5, irs £ 
m 4:00 p.m. Organ Recital. Mr. Henry B. Vincent 10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour. Bishop Charles D. Williams. 
5:00 p. m. Lecture: “How the Home and School can Help 11:00 a. m. Lecture. 


Each Other.” Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker. 2:30 p.m. Lecture Series: 2. “Right and Wrong in In- 














Professor Taylor 


4:00 p. m. 


5:00 p. m. 


8:00 p. m. 


Wednesday, Augus 


19:00 a. m. 
11:00 a. m, 


2:30 p. m. 


5:00 p. m. 


8:00 p. m. 
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11500 a. m. 
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10:00 a. m. 
11:00 a. m. 


2:30 p. m. 


4:00 p. m. 
5:00 p. m. 


8:00 p. m. 


9:00 a. m. 
10:00 a. mM, 


fancy: Obed 


Barnes. 


Organ Recital. 


ganist Colle 
University, C 
Reading Hou 
quets and Br 
Old First Ni 
opening of fi 


Devotional Hi 
Address: “Th 
Benjamin I. 
Quartet Cond 
ists for Augt 
burgh, New 
Rost Why, N 








rs. Moore 


Bain 


Col. 


ence and Caprice.” Mr. Earl 
Prof. Charles E. 
for Women, 
eveland, Ohio. 
: Senate Scenes: “Senatorial Bou- 
ckbats.” Mrs, Emily M. Bishop. 
ght Exercises commemorating the 
rst Assembly. 


Clemens, Or- 
Western Reserve 


it 6. Denominational Day. 

pur. Bishop Charles D. Williams. 
e¢ Old World in the New.” Pres. 
Wheeler, University of California. 
ert Cycle. Mr. Marcosson; Solo- 
ist: Soprano, Miss Myrtle Thorn- 
York City; Contralto, Mrs. Greta 
ew York City; Tenor, Mr. Oscar 


H. Lehmann} Baltimore; Bass, Mr. T. Foster 
Why, New Yjork City. 
Reading Hopr: “An Hour with O. Henry.” 
Mrs, Emily M. Bishop. 


Illustrated Lécture: “Seeing Beauty in Pictorial 


Art.” Mr. He 
Thur 


Devotional Hour. 
“Problems before 


Address : 


public” Mf. 
Yat Po,” San Francisco. 


“Chung Sai 
Lecture Seri 


Impulses and 


Organ Recithl. 


nry Turner Bailey. 


day, August 7. 

Bishop Charles D. Williams. 
the Chinese Re- 
Ng Poon Chew, Editor daily 


s: 3. “Ethics in Childhood: Animal 
Human Ideals.” Mr. Earl Barnes. 
Prof. Charles E. Clemens. 


Reading Hopr: “Senate Scenes:” “Suffrage in 
the Seats of jthe Mighty.” Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, 


Concert: American and English 
on, 


Mr. Hutche 


Composers. 


Mr. Marcosson, Chautauqua 


Choir, Orchéstra, Organist, Soloists for August. 
Friday, August 8. 


Devotional Hour. 
Address: “QGhina in Transformation.” 


Poon Chew) 


Bishop Charles D. Williams. 
Mr. Ng 


Lecture Series: 4. “The Transition Time in 
Beliefs: Through Storm and Trouble.” Mr. 
Earl Barnes 

C. L. S. C.j Round Table: “Modern Rulers of 


Classical Lands.” 


Reading H 
Irving Bac] 
Author’s Re 
People.” M 
turer, Cleve 


Saturday, A 
Parents’ Co 
Lecture: “T] 
Mountains 


Long, ex-P 


Mr. Arthur E. Bestor 

ur: “Keeping up with Lizzie” by 
eller. Mrs. Emily M, Bishop. 
ital:..“Little Tot Pooms and Prose 
r. Edmund Vance Cooke, poet, lec- 


land, Ohig. 

sugust 9, Grange Day. 

nference: “Religious Education.” 
he Youngest School in the Kentucky 
and Its Neighbors.” Miss Ethel de 
rincipal Hindman (Ky.) School. 











Chautauqua Program 





Mr. Chew Mr. Powers Professor MacDonald 

11:00 a. m. Lecture Series: 5. “The Aspirations and 
Struggles of Youth: The Peace of Righteous- 
ness.” Mr. Earl Barnes. 

2:30 p. m. Grange Day Address: “City and Country.” 
President George E. Vincent. 

8:00 p. m. Author’s Recital: “Self-Sightedness.” Mr. Ed- 
mund Vance Cooke. 

9:15 p.m. Annual C. L. S. C. Reception. 
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RECOGNITION WEEK. 


Sunday, August ro. 
Bible Study. 
Assembly Sunday School. 
Assemblage of C. L. S. C. Members. 
Baccalaureate Sermon. Bishop John H. Vincent, 
Chancellor Chautauqua Institution. 
Junior Congregation. 
C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
Lakeside Service. 
Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, August 11. 


Devotional Hour. Bishop John H. Vincent. 
Lecture Series: “The Inspiration of Greece.” 
1. “The Land of Hellas: The Britain of the 
South.” Prof J. B. Stoughton Holborn, lec- 
turer, author, Cambridge University, England. 
Lecture Series: “Race Improvement.” 1. “Na- 
ture and Nurture.” Dr. S. C. Schmucker, State 
Norma] School, West Chester, Pa. 

c. b. a we See. 

Story Hour: 1. “Origin and Growth of the 
Story,” illustrated with telling of “Beowulf.” 
Mr. Richard T. Wyche, President National 
Story Tellers League of America, New York. 
Opera: “King Olaf’ by Carl Busch. Chautau- 
qua Choir, Orchestra, Organist, Soloists. 
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11:00 a. 


2:30 p. 
4:00 p. 


5:00 p. 


8:00 p. 
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Schmucker 


a — 


Mrs. 


Haskell Miss Miner 


Tuesday, August 1a. 


Devotional Hour. Bishop John H. Vincent. 
Lecture Series: 2. “The Salvation of Europe: 
The Struggle with Persia.” Prof. J. B. S. 
Holborn. 

Lecture Series: 2. “Heredity and Its Law.” Dr. 
S. C. Schmucker. 

Annual Cottage Holders’ Meeting. 

Organ Recital. Prof. Charles E. Clemens. 
Story Hour: 2. “The Story of Ulysses and Penel- 
ope” trom Homer. Mr. Richard T. Wyche. 
Promenade Concert. C. L. S. C. Reception. 


Wednesday, August 13, Recognition Day. 


m. 
m. 


m. 


m. 
mi. 


C. L. S. C. Assemblage. 

Recognition Day Address: “What Next?” Prof. 
S. C. Schmucker. 

Children’s Concert: Chautauqua Junior Choir, 
Organist, Soloists, Chautauqua Band. 

Lecture Series: 3. “Homer and Discoveries in 
Homeric Lands.” ‘Prof. J. B. S. Holborn. 
Story Hour: 3. “Uncle Remus,” with personal 
reminiscences of Joel Chandler Harris. Mr. 
Richard T. Wyche. 

Recital : “Captain Lettarblair,” Prof. C. Edmund 
Neil, West Virginia University 


Thursday, August 14. 


Devotional Hour. 
Lecture Series: 4. “Greek Art and Thought— 
Socrates.” Prof. J. B. S. Holborn. 


700 p. m. Twenty-fifth Anniversary of C. L. S. C. 


m. 


Class of 1888. 

Lecture Series: 3. “Our Learning Years.” Dr. 
S. C. Schmucker. 

Organ Recital. Prof. Charles E. Clemens. 
Story Hour: 4. “The Story of King Arthur.” 
Mr. Richard T. Wyche. 

Final Exhibition School of Physical Educetion. 


Friday, August 15. 


Devotional Hour. 

Lecture Series: 5. “Phidias and the Parthenon.” 
Prof. J. B. S. Holborn. 

Lecture Series: 4. “Our Heritage of Strength.” 
Dr. S. C. Schmucker. 

C. L. S. C. Round Table: “The Meaning of 
Evolution.” Dr. S. C. Schmucker. 

Story Hour: 5. “How to Tell a Story—The 
Fundamental Psychological Principles.” Mr. 
Richard T. Wyche. 

Opera: “The Flying Dutchman” by Wagner. 
Choir, Orchestra, Organist, Soloists. 
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Mrs. Montgomery Mr. Hill Mr. Neil 
Saturday, August 16. 

10:00 a. m. Lecture. 

11:00 a. m. Lecture Series: 6. “The Modern Debt to Greece.” 
Prof. J. B. S. Holborn. 

2:30 p. m. Lecture Series: 5. “Building for the Future.” 
Dr. S. C. Schmucker. 

4:00 p. m. Conference of National Story Tellers’ League. 
8:00 p. m. Recital: “Lord Chumley.” ‘Prof. C. Edmund Neil. 
THE CHURCH MILITANT WEEK 
Sunday, August 17. 

9:00 a.m. Bible Study. 

9:30 a. m. Assembly Sunday School. 

11:00 a.m. Sermon. Dr. John Timothy Stone, Moderator 
Presbyterian General Assembly, Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church, Chicago. 

3:00 p. m. Junior Congregation. . 

4:00 p. m. Organ Interlude. Mr. Henry B. Vincent. 

5:00 p.m. C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 

6:45 p. m. Lakeside Service. 

7:45 p.m. Sacred Song Concert. 

Monday, August 18. 

8:00 a. m. Lecture Series: “Militant Periods in the Life 
of the Church.” 1. "New Testament Period.” 
Dr. Shailer Mathews. 

g:00 a.m. Lecture Series: “The Church at Work.” 1. 
Bishop John H. Vincent. 

10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour: “The Struggles of the Inner 
Life.” 1. Dr. John Timothy Stone. 

11:00 a. m. Address: “The Church and Labor.” 1. Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, Superintendent Presbyterian 
Department of Church and Labor. 

1:30 p. m. Bible Study: “The Epistle of James.” Prof 
A. T. Robertson, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

2:30 p. m. Address: Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

4:00 p.m. Conference: Dr. Shailer Mathews. 

5:00 p. m. Reading Hour: “Les Miserables” by Victor 
Hugo. Mrs. Sargent Haskell, St. Louis, Mo. 

7:00 p.m. Lakeside Service: Dr. John Timothy Stone. 

8:00 p. m. Operatic Concert. Mr. Hutcheson, utauqua 
Choir, Orchestra, Organist, Soloists. 

Tuesday, August 16. 

8:00 a. m. Lecture Series: 2. “The Roman Empire.” Dr. 
Shailer Mathews. 

9:00 a. m. Lecture Series: 2. Bishop John H. Vincent. 

10:v0 a. m. Devotional Hour: 2. Dr. John Timothy Stone. 

11300 a. m. Address: Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

1:30 p. m. Bible Study. Prof. A. T. Robertson. 

2:30 p. m. Address. Dr. G: Campbell Morgan, Westminster 
Congregational Chapel, London. 

4:00 p. m. Conference. Rev. Charles Stelzle. 
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Chautauqua 


Miss Viola Ellis 


Mac Mahan 


Reading Hour “David Copperfield” by Dickens. 
Mrs. Sargent Haskell. 
Lakeside Servite. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. 
Illustrated Lecture: “Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador by Landjand Sea.” Prof. William Mac- 
Donald, Brown University. 

Wednesday, August 20. 
Lecture Series;: 3. “The Middle Ages.” 
Shailer Mathews. 
Lecture Series} 3. Bishop John H. Vincent. 
Devotional Hor: 3. Dr. John Timothy Stone. 
Address. Dr. 'G. Campbell Morgan. 
Bible Study. Prof. A. T. Robertson. 
Popular Concert. Mr. Marcosson, Chautauqua 
Choir, Orchestta, Organist, Soloists for August. 
Conference. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. 
Reading Hour]: “Marse Chan” by 
Nelson Page. |Mrs. Sargent Haskell. 
Lakeside Service. Dr. John Timothy Stone. 
Illustrated Lecture: “Dr. Grenfell and His Lab- 
rador Mission’ Prof. William MacDonald. 

Thursday, August a1 
Lecture Serie$: 4. “The 
Shailer Mathews. 
Lecture Series} 4. Bishop John H. Vincent. 
Devotional Hopr: 4. Dr. John Timothy Stone 
Address: “The|Church’s Part in the War against 
Vice.” Prof. |Graham Taylor, Chicago Theo- 
logical Semindry and Chicago Commons. 
Bible Study. Prof. A. T. Robertson. 
Address. Dr.:G. Campbell Morgan. 
Conference. ‘Prof. Graham Taylor. 
Reading Hour: “An Hour with Ruth McEnery 
Stuart.” Mrs; Sargent Haskell. 
Lakeside Service. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. 
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Thomas 


Reformation.” Dr. 
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Miss Thornburgh 








Mrs. Why Mr. Why Mr. H. B. Vincent 

700 p. m. Lecture: “The Safe Side of Life for Young 
Men.” Co!. George W. Bain, Editor “Guod 
Templars Advocate,” Lexington, Ky 

Friday, August 22. 

oo a.m. Lecture Series: 5. “The Missionary Epoch.” 
Dr. Shailer Mathews. 

00 a. m. Lecture Series: 5. Bishop John H. Vincent. 

00 a. m. Devotional Hour: 5. Dr. John Timothy Stone. 

oo a.m. Address. Prof. Graham Taylor. 

30 p.m. Bible Study. Prof. A. T. Robertson 

30 p. m. Address: “The Church an Ally in Humanizing 
Local Government.” Prof. Graham Taylor 

oo p. m. Conference: “Winning the Strong Men.” Dr 
John Timothy Stone . 

00 p. m. Reading Hour: Miscellaneous Program. Mrs. 
Sargent Haskell. 

00 p. m. Lakeside Service. Dr. John Timothy Stone. 

oo p. m. Farewell Concert. Mr. Hutcheson, Mr. Mar- 
cosson, Choir, Orchestra, Organist, Soloists. 
Saturday, August 23, Swedish Day. 

oo a. m. Lecture. 

30 p. m. -Address: “Administrative Efficiency as Typified 
in Western Development. Hon. Adolph O. 
Eberhart, Governor of Minnesota. 

oo p.m. Moving Pictures. “Great Stories.” 
Sunday, August 24, Closing Day 

00 a.m. Bible Study. 

30 a. m. Assembly Sunday School. 

00 a. m. Sermon. Prof. Graham Taylor. 

oo p. m. Junior Congregation. 

oo p. m. Organ Interlude. Mr. Henry B. Vincent 

700 p.m. C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 

45 p.m. Lakeside Service. 

45 p.m. Sacred Song Service. 


(Classified Program on Page 92) 
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The Sweep of It 


[The following editorial was written by the bril- 
liant editor Rev. Dr. Richard Sill Holmes, and pub- 


Dr. Henry W. Warren, now for thirty years 
bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
George P. Hays, P. S. Henson, Lyman Abbott 


lished in “The Continent” (Presbyterian) before his and Miss Frances E. Willard. But among them 
ig lamented death. His personal characterization of the all there was no voice that so stirred human 
a early Chautauqua days is a first-hand, historic docu- : 
ment. He was the first registrar of the Chautauqua hearts, no personality whose potency could com- 
College of Liberal Arts (correspondence), a depart- pare with that of the maker, leader, director and 
ment continued until 18908. Ep1ror. ] - ‘ ‘ ; "hs, 
: inspirer of it all—John Heyl Vincent, preacher, 
HEN the Saturday that precedes the first philosopher, educator par excellence—more fer- 
° Tuesday of August shall have passed, tile in thought and ideas than any other man the 
exactly thirty-six years will have elapsed since pilgrim of 1877 has ever known. One of his 
ng a pilgrim stepped from the steamer to the shore coterie of aids said once: “Dr. Vincent will think 
Yr. at Fairpoint, Chautauqua Lake. The throngs of of more new things before six o’clock in the 
a people moving under the forest trees that covered morning than all of us can carry through in a 
the point and spread back to the hill that sepa- day.” That was essentially true. 
mt rated it from the open farm country betokened He had genius for discovering men who 
abundant life, even three days before the Sunday could do things, and the equal genius of making 
School Assembly of 1877 was to be formally such men think those things were what they had 
ed opened. long been waiting to do. His spirit was never 
0. A few rods away from the dock, back in the evangelistic, but always constructive and instruc- 








midst of the trees, was a covered platform, large 
enough for a choir of two hundred singers, and 
before it a seating arrangement, rustic but com- 
fortable, for two or three thousand people. At 
the left and along the lake shore was a topo- 
graphic reproduction of the Holy Land with its 
Jordan, Galilee, Dead Sea, historic mountains 
and holy city. 

The pilgrim was a stranger. He was not 
sure that he would see in all the company one 
mortal whom he had ever met. The fame of one 
man, then foremost of all figures in the Sunday 
School world, and since then never equaled, much 
less surpassed, had lured the pilgrim to the spot. 
This was the fourth summer of the Chautauqua 
Sunday School Assembly. The effect of it on 
the life of one participant was great enough to 
prompt this writing, after more than a third of a 
century. 

There were eloquent speakers on that plat- 
form during the ten days’ session. John B. 
Gough, and Joseph Cook, and Bishop Simpson ; 


tional. The basal purpose of the Chautauqua 
Assembly was to improve the character, equip- 
ment and power of Sunday School teachers, and 
that idea made the great work feature of the 
assembly, the so-called normal class. 

The features of the little Vincent text-books 
have been appropriated and used, all over this 
country, by various men, as if they were their 
own. Once Dr. Vincent, having heard a lecture 
on a Sundav School topic delivered before a con- 
vention audience, congratulated the lecturer at its 
close, saying, “That sounded better on the whole, 
I think, than when I first delivered it.” Such 
uses of the material wrought out by others are 
only the tributes which mediocrity pays to power. 

The rank and file of the Methodist ministry 
was not as finely educated in Bible fact, purpose 
and interpretation, when Dr. Vincent became 
secretary of the Sunday School interests of the 
Methodist Church, as it is now, and very much of 
the vast change for the better is due to this one 
man. 
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The Chautauquan 


The pilgrim went into the normal class of 
1877. In the list of graduates of that year his 
name may be found with those of Lyman Ab- 
bott and George P. Hays, and other men of note, 


many of whom were Presbyterians. As a result 





Aula Christi 


of the examination at the end of the course, a 
letter came in due time asking the pilgrim to be 
an instructor and lecturer in the assembly of 
1878 ; and so began, for the recipient, a movement 
along a new line of life which led at last into the 
ordained ministry of the Presbyterian Church, 
There 
is the brief story of one instance of the sweep of 


and to two happy and useful pastorates. 


influence of one man who was in heart and mind 
wholly consecrated to Jesus. 

At the close of that normal examination in 
1877, the pilgrim and Dr. Vincent came face to 
face, as the candidate for a normal diploma 
Said the master, “I have 
watched you in our classes. 


passed in his papers. 
You expect to take 
a prize. The rank and file of our country 
Methodist preachers and teachers have no chance 
against men of culture and knowledge. 


shall have. 


But they 
If I live I will make them all know 
the Bible, and how to teach it.” 

That remark held the secret of the beginning 
of the “Chautauqua movement.” That the orig- 
inal purpose has been long ago left behind is only 
one of the regular features of all pregnant move- 
ments. They cannot remain always in “the prin- 
ciples” stage. Paul called Gn men to leave “the 
principles of Christ,” by which he did not mean 
forsake, but grow naturally into the fulness of 
Christian power. 


The Chautauqua idea spread. There have 
been many ‘“Chautauquas,” but only one Vincent- 
created original. The creator’s spirit has been 
in them all. Here again is to be seen the sweep 
of influence. The power for good which these 
summer and winter assemblies have wielded is 
known only to God. It is the old story of the 
stone dropped into the lake, which starts the cir- 
cular waves off on their course to the shore. 

How many men have become ministers, how 
many men and women consecrated teachers, how 
many Christians have been made intelligent pos- 
sessors of their own Bibles is unwritten in the 
records of the world. But when the coming day 
shall reveal the sweep of the radius which the life 
of John H. Vincent was, there will be found in 
the circle multitudes, of each of whom it can be 
said, “This soul was born here.” 


The Spectator at Chautauqua 
From “The Outlook,” New York 


HE Spectator went to Chautauqua a while 

ago. He witnessed that curious and unique 
pageant known as “Recognition Day,” and it 
captivated him. Chautauqua, to the uninitiated, 
is first a bewilderment, then a marvel, then a 
vision of unseen forces at work in the world. 
The Spectator slept in a comfortable hotel—not 
But a stroll 


around the summer city let him into the secret of 


as of old, in “tents and purposes.” 


other forms of housekeeping. 
“Overlook,” 


athletic field to the blue lake and soft rolling 


Up on the breezy 
with a matchless view across the 


hills on the other shore, he found a genial house- 
hold of kincergartners from a southern city. They 
were off here for an outing through the generosity 
of a friend, who places this charming house at 
the disposal of friends from the City Settlement. 
In an old-fashioned tent in another quarter he 
came upon a minister and his household to the 
third generation. They had slipped away from 
their quiet country village ten miles distant, and 
here for a few weeks were enjoying an intellec- 
tual awakening to last them for a year. A stone’s 
throw distant were the missionary houses—Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Congregational, Disciples, and 
more—for Chautauqua knows no sectarianism, 
and fosters the true fraternity of the Church 
Universal. . 

One morning the Spectator set out for a visit 
to the gymnasium, but his footsteps were easily 
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diverted to the Boys’ Club, as a crowd of three 
hundred wriggling, writhing, wrestling urchins 
burst forth from the door of the clubhouse. A 
cheerful young cicerone offered to show him 
around. His blue sweater was adorned with the 
Club letters, “C. B. C.,” and he saw everything 
with the rose color of youth upon it. The white 
tents across the lake suggested nightly experiences 
averred to be “out of sight,” with a picnic supper 
and sleeping under the bright stars as the pro- 
gram. A glimpse of the ball nine practicing 
called forth discriminating comments upon the 
adversary, a neighboring Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which was to be vanquished on Sat- 
urday. “The Nature Study kids,” was the 
guide’s response to a question as to the identity 
ofa squad heading for the woods, and the res- 
onant sounds of saw and hammer from an upper 
floor showed where the manual training section 
were at work. A peep into the gymnasium re- 
vealed a kaleidoscope of legs and arms on parallel 
bars, rings and other apparatus; then, as the 
guide departed, with a friendly hand-shake, for 
his morning swim, the Spectator lingered for a 
chat with two of the group of fine college fellows 
who are in charge of this splendid Chautauqua 
training-ground for the American boy. 

As the Spectator wandered up the hill he 
passed the Girls’ Club, where basket-ball and 
cooking ard basket weaving seemed to be in 
progress. A short tramp under the magnificent 
trees of a primeval forest brought him out into 
the open where a rocky fountain threw its glisten- 
ing sprays into the air and several wee youths 
were sailing boats. A white building with the 
singular sign “Alumni Hall” attracted him and 
brought back a suggestion of the college thrill. 
The Spectator hailed a passer-by and asked for 
an explanation. “The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle clubhouse,” explained his com- 
panion, who proved to be a young Unitarian 
minister from New England. “Come over with 
me and meet the new C. L. S. C. Class,” he added, 
with such contagious good cheer that the Spec- 
tator followed, He was 
furnished 
fraternity head- 


greatly wondering. 


courteously ushered into a _ simply 


room, to all appearances a 
quarters, for banners and mottoes were much in 
evidence. “We are all new Chautauquans,” ex- 
plained a friendly Southerner to whom he was 
introduced, “but we are tremendously interested 


in our class and are already quite devoted to our 


name and motto, ‘Dante,’ for we are to study 
Italy this year, with ‘On and fear not’ for our 
rallying cry.”” The Spectator dropped into a chair 
and regarded the business of the hour with inter- 
est. His companions were men and women 
seemingly of all ages and walks of life, and, as 
the discussion revealed, hailing from every state 


Hall of Philosophy 


A banner for the class was under 
consideration, and the “college spirit” cropped out 
in surprising fashion for such a new body of 
students. This eager class actually had to be 
restrained from contributing too largely to a 
banner fund, for, as their president explained, 
“You know our class will number several thou- 
sand members before the first of December, and 
we ought to give others a chance to have a share 
in their banner.” What did it all mean? The 
Spectator walked down to the Administra- 
tion Building, determined to get to the bottom of 
the Chautauqua idea. Good fortune brought him 
face to face with Chautauqua’s famous Chan- 
cellor, Bishop Vincent, and a half-hour of talk 
left him under the spell of that Chautauqua spirit 
which has reached around the world—‘the col- 


in the Union. 


lege outlook”—a four years’ course for out-of- 
school people; the notion that mature men and 
women uncer wise direction may broaden their 
vision, brighten their lives, and develop power, 
that fathers and mothers may know something 
of the college world and keep in sympathy with 
their college boys and girls, and young people 
as well as older ones deprived of educational op- 
portunity may do much to make good the de- 
ficiency. 

The sun dawned bright upon “Recognition 
Day.” The Spectator wandered through the pleas- 
ant grounds and on up to the Hall of Philos- 
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ophy—a classic building suggestive of a Greek 
temple—which seemed the center of attraction. 
He found the Halljempty, “roped off,” and a 
friendly guard of Chautauqua graduates keeping 
the eager crowd from pressing in. He was for- 
tunate in coming under the protection of one of 
the “staff,” and passed into the inclosure. Pres- 
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ranches, the mountain farms of New England, 
the little villages and the hurrying cities North 
and South, all of which have contributed to the 
ranks of Chautauqua graduates, and made the 
great Reading Circle, whose influence in twenty- 
seven years had reached half a million people, 
what President Roosevelt Roosevelt once called 





ently the Chancellor, the Board of Trustees, and 
other officers appeared, and with them the Recog- 
nition Day speaker} The graduating class had 
the honor of Miss Jane Addams’s pres- 
ence for this occagion. The little group of 
officers stoud at th@ head of the broad stairway 
leading into a grove of noble old trees; and then, 
through a gateway/and under evergreen arches 
and between rows bf tiny white-robed maidens 
scattering flowers, while the choir of a hundred 
voices sang “Sing [Peans over the Past,” came 
the body of graduates, one hundred and fifty 
strong, the Chitctdegun representatives of the 
class at large, most of whom must graduate at 
home. The “Robeft Browning” Class they had 
called themselves ffour years ago, and by their 
motto, “A man’s reach should exceed his grasp,” 
they had conquered} The Spectator felt a strange 
stirring of his sympathies as he scanned this body 
of “graduates’”—th¢ oldest a man who had passed 
his fourscore years, the youngest that bright- 
faced girl, possibly A teacher just on the threshold 
of a career. The} beautiful responsive service, 
beginning ae then, cometh wisdom?” and 
followed by the $fficial “Recognition” by the 
Chancellor, becanjie deeply impressive as the 
Spectator looked upon that graduating class, and 
his mind traveled off to the lonely Western 
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it—“the most American thing in America.” 
Then he came back to the scene before him. He 
looked out upon the audience of four or five hun- 
dred graduates and undergraduates from ‘82 to 
date which surrounded the graduating class and 
filled every inch of the Hall of Philosophy, and 
then still further, beyona the pillars of the Hall, 
at the large multitude, represertative of the great 
outside world gradually to be won for the “col- 
lege outlook.” 

The Spectator pondered upon the significance 
of this “recognition,” which later in the day was 
followed by the conferring of diplomas. He had 
the curiosity to examine one of these certificates, 
remembering his own Latin document which he 
had never tound time to read! These graduates, 
he perceived from the Anglo-Saxon wording of 
the diploma, had completed the four years’ course 
of reading prescribed by the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. “And you have passed all 
the examinations?” he inquired of the gentle lady 
from Tennessee whose parchment he had been 
privileged to see. “We have no examinations,” 
she responded brightly. “It would frighten a 
good many people away ; but review questions are 
sent to us, and if we answer them we receive 
seals.” She indicated a row of officially stamped 
decorations at the bottom of the diploma. “These 
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mean that I have written out answers to one 
hundred questions each year for the four years. 
I had to sit up nights to do it,” she laughed. 
Then she added, as she rolled up the certificate, 
“My five bcys and girls will be so eager to see it.” 

As the Spectator strolled down toward the 
lake shore he chatted with a graduate from Ala- 
bama. “I belong to a race of missionaries,’ she 
said, “and this fall I am going to China. I should 
have started last spring if it had not been for 
Chautauquz. But I wanted the memory of this 
Recognition Day to take with me. You don’t 
know how uch it means to us.” The Spectator 
realized that he was outside the pale of the elect ; 
but, as he stood beside the quiet lake watching 
the ever-widening circles on its surface, he mur- 
mured to himself, “It really is ‘the most American 
thing in America.’ ” 


A New England Point 
of View 


L. P. in “Boston Transcript” 


MONG the corresponding social strata in 
A New England is there any equivalent for 
[Chautauqua] this rude but powerful agent of 
popular education? There is not. Not because 
“this work is being done by the colleges,” for the 
Middle West abounds in colleges of an excellence 
so indisputable that only the smug provincialism 
of the East explains our ignorance of their 
quality. And besides, the Chautauqua population 
is not a “college crowd.” It is an assemblage of 
adult students the keen edge of whose genuine in- 
tellectual hunger has never been turned by the 
early over-feeding of an academic full-course 
dinner. Furthermore the Chautauqua experi- 
ment has been tried in the East. When the thing 
did not languish, it perished miserably. Cottage 
City, on Martha’s Vineyard, began in the same 
impulse which founded the New York State 
Chautauqua, and, like the lamb which followed 
Mary to Pittsburgh, now look... . 

The point is this: New England is incapable 
of supporting such an institution as the present 
Chautauqua. There is not among the corres- 
ponding class of people in the East the requisite 
moral earnestness nor the intellectual zeal. 

New England bristles with middle-class sum- 
mer resorts. We even have one or two of a 
religious trend: Sagamore, Eliot. The Newports 
and Bar Harbors may be left out of the reckoning 
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for reasons of charity. So also may the big popu- 
lar amusement resorts, though we may even see 
the value of giving the people’s play an educa- 
tional turn by-and-by when our notions in these 
matters progress beyond the kindergarten’s edu- 
cational play. What, then, is our Eastern equiv- 
alent for the Chautauqua sort of thing? 

In place of well-intentioned, if over-strict, 
Sunday regulations ; with us a community where 
latitudinarianism is made the excuse for an 
appalling waste of time. In place of Liszt and 
Grieg, or cven young Mr. Vincent's really ap- 
pealing tunes; on our own piano desks a con- 
temptible “Georgia Rag,” or a worse than con- 
temptible ballad of the “Won’t You Come and 
Kiss Me, Susie?” variety. In place of Shakes- 
peare by a reputable company, “summer shows” 
and the movies; in place of earnest, if sometimes 
pedantic, discussion of matters of impersonal and 
public interest, we get comparisons of the be- 
havior of furnaces in Milton and lawn-mowers in 
Winchester, the immemorial cussedness of one’s 
own particular servants and the difficulty of keep- 
ing cooks. Anybody whose misfortune it has 
been to inhabit one of these summer rendezvous 
recognizes this portrait, without further dwelling 
on painful details. In place of an uneasy quest , 
of a greater good, we have a complacent indiffer- 
ence to the bare possibility of there being a 
greater good than that represented by furnaces, 
lawn-mowers and servants. 

So when we have tickled our vanity and 
flattered our mediocrity at the expense of this 
somewhat inconsistent but splendidly earnest and 
honest community of folks who are never too old 
to learn, let us remember that, after all, they have 
minds that are on the move, and if not yet run- 
ning on full schedule, they are making up time at 
a furious rate, and will directly be roaring down 
the main line miles ahead of us, while we are 
cogitating how to get aboard in a condescending 
manner. 

It may be poor taste to be earnest, and it is 
unquestionably downright bad manners to believe 
in something. Zeal and the amenities never could 
keep house together. And the secret of Chau- 
tauqua’s power is that it has not the slightest 
dread of being thought or of being ridiculous. 
It is willing to take its chances on being ridicul- 
ous in its general preference for being useful. 
And so Chautauqua, in the eloquent vernacular, 
has got it on us. 
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THE REBELLION OF “MA” LEONARD 


| 


“ec A, don’t you ever spqak to Mrs 

Carter again, the thihgs she said 
about you today were dreadful. I never 
was so mad in my life,” icried Amy 
Leonard angrily. ‘She stopped me on 
the street and asked me to be sure and 
tell you to go with her ard a lot of 
other women to the Chattauqua As- 
sembly tomorrow. Some ‘of ’em are 
going to stay a whole week” 

“I don’t see anything in } that invita- 
tion to make you so angry,” said her 
mother. i 

“Just wait till I tell yo the rest,” 
continued Amy. “I told her you never 
went to such things and she raved at 
the whole family, said you used to be 
the smartest girl in scho@l and 
you'd got down to being a there drudge. 
I just told her right to h¢r face that 
you had enough cooking, i sewing and 
other work to do without bothering 
with Chautauqua nonsense, land she had 
the impudence to ask me jif I—well— 
what she said was the lintit.” 

“The idea of Ma hiking ff anywhere 
for a week,” chimed in twelve-year-old 
Tom. Both children laughed as if the 
idea was amusing and it required self- 
m&stery on the mother’s part to conceal 
her humiliation and suppress her tears. 

The advent of Mr. Leonard turned 
the conversation to other topics. 


now 





As the family rose from the dinner 
table he announced that h¢ was due at 
the Commerce Club. 

“We're going to have a lecture tonight 
on Efficiency by Prof. System, an expert 
in scientific management,” he said, “and 
I can’t afford to miss him.” 

“I wish I could hear him,” said Mrs. 
Leonard, “the subject sounds practical 
and almost prosy, but it’s so long since 
I’ve heard anything, I am sure the 
mental cobwebs have grown over my 
brain.” 

“I'll take you some Lailies’ Night,” 
replied her husband, “I! have 
taken you before if you had only men- 
tioned it, but I didn’t think you cared. 
Several of the men bring their wives. 
Carter always brings Harriet, but then, 


would 


she’s one of those up-to-the-minute 
women.” 
Mrs. Leonard hurried to her own 


room, the hot tears filling her eyes. 
“Harriet Carter told Amy the truth!” 
she whispered soitly to herself. “To 
my family I am iust the drudge; I am 
just ‘Ma,’ who bakes, cooks, mends, and 
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Ida B. Cole, C. L. S. C. Field Secretary 


scrubs. If I should die tomorrow the 
best they could say of me would be, 
‘she baked such good pies,’ or ‘she 
cleaned house before anybody else on the 
street.’ There isn’t one thing I do in 
this family that a competent hired girl 
could not do just as well and perhaps 
better. There is no companionship. no 
mutual interest between my family and 
myself except their material needs and 
how I supply them.” 


The past presented itself like a pano- 
rama. The girlhood days when her 
husband had boasted of her mental 
qualities. She even recalled a compli- 
ment bestowed on Harriet when Ned 
Leonard had whispered in her ear, “She 
can never equal my Lottie.” But tonight 
the inference was different. Harriet was 
“up-to-the-minute.” Harriet was a good 
housekeeper and home-maker, too. Her 
children were well-bred and she was a 
well-groomed woman. She took a lively 
interest, too, in the world’s affairs. 

Charlotte Leonard suddenly realized 
that she had not yet learned the secret 
of a well-balanced motherliness. She 
looked back over the years of household 
toil, not always easy, of her self-sacrifice 
in the days when Ned was “getting his 
start” and she saw how, year by year, 
the family lines had diverged. Her 
whole thought had .been work and 
material comforts. She had thought 
only of feeding and clothing the bodies 
and had ignored the fact that minds need 
food 2s well as stomachs and that home 
needs a helpful mental atmosphere as 
much as it needs chairs or pictures 
For several months she had been con 
scious of an indefinable attitude on 
the part of her children that she be- 
longed to the kitchen side of their life 
only. She had experienced a certain 
resentment at times. Now it crystallized 
into a prreose. There was a 
new light in her eves ard a firm look 
about her mouth, as she put on her hat 
and closed the outer door behind he- 

“Ma, where are you going,” cried Amy 

“I'll be back presently,” was the 
answer. 


definite 


“But ma, where are you going,” in- 
sisted Amy in a tone almost of com- 
mand, - 

Mrs. Leonard emiled. It might be 
foolish, but the question of her sixteen- 
year-old daughter uttered in that 
querulous, almost authoritative tone, ir- 


ritated her. Couldn’t she, a mature 





woman, make the slightest move with- 
out being dictated to by a child? Then 
she recalled other incidents of Amy’s 
dictatorship. She had become so used 
to it that it was difficult to assert her 
own judgment. 

“Oh, ma,” shouted Tom. 

But the gate clicked before his sen- 
finished. 

Half way down the block she stopped, 
threw her shoulders back and breathed 
deeply as if a sort of freedom was in 
the summer breeze. 

“I'd like to run away from that word 
‘ma’,” she said to herself. “The word 
‘mother’ is so sweet and tender, but ‘ma’ 
grates on my nerves until they are 
frazzled. It suggests nothing but whines 
and drudgery.” 


tence was 


She went straight to the home of her 
old friend, Harriet Carter, and when 
she left an hour later, the latter pressed 
her hand and said with happiness in her 
voice, “I’m so glad you're going, Lottie. 
It will get you out of the rut and life 
will seem bigger broader and more 
wort while.” 

“Say, ma,” said Amy the next morn- 
ing as she was starting to school, “I 
forgot to tell you that it’s my turn to 
have the Deltas this afternoon. Can't I 
have something awfully nice? Nellie 
Lee only had cake and lemonade at her 
house. Can’t I have some cutey little 
sandwiches ?” 

“Ma can’t make too much for you,” 
protested Tom, “’cause the Boys’ Club 


meet, at the Y. M. C. A. for a bean 
sepper and the Bible afterward and 
they 2sked me to bring a cake. Say, ma, 


can’t you make me a big one, about five 
stories high and frosting on it to beat 
the band?” 

“I'l see that you have a cake, Tom,” 
Leonard's reply, “and Amy, 
you shall have the sandwiches and some 
olives besides, ut will have to 
look to the serving yourself for I am 


- 
was Mrs. 
you 
goiny away for a few days.” 


“T'll bet are going to that old 
Chavtauqua,” exclaimed Amy. 


you 


“IT certainly am,” was the mother’s 
response in a 
firm that both 
authority. 


measured and 


children felt its 


tone so 


qviet 


Amy, fearing 4 scene was at hand, 
quick'y passed ovt of the room, but im- 
pulsive Tom threw his arms abort his 
mothers neck. 
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“Say ma,” he said softly as he saw 
the tears in her eyes, “I hope you'll 
have the dandiest time, a real bat, and 
don’t you worry about us.” 

Left alone she gave vent to tears. 

“Of course,” she sobbed, “I want to 
bake, to mend and do those things 
which make life comfortable and happy, 
but I want to do something more. The 
childien love me truly but to them and 
to Ned as well, I have made myself 
too much of a piece of household ma- 
chinery, without mind or soul.” 

And she pondered over the situation 
in which many another mother in this 
country finds herself. She has for years 
been giving time and strength to min- 
ister solely to the physical needs of 
the tamily and at length the sixteen- 
year-old Amys and the twelve-year-old 
Toms dominate her. They criticize her. 
They “nag” her. They even command 
her. 

Charlotte Leonard had not lost her in- 
dividuality and she was going to save 
herself from “back 
number” of the family. 

Tom’s cake was baked, Amy’s re- 
freshments were provided, and Aunt 
Susan, the neighborhood’s stand-by, re- 
ceived her instructions as to the house- 
hold affairs. 

In the meantime Mrs. Leonard had 
packed her suitcase and dispatched, by 
special messenger, the following letter 
to her husband. 

“You may think I’m a silly thing,” the 
letter ran, “in going quietly, but it’s so 
long since I’ve done anything on my 
own impulse that I am treating myself 
to a real caprice. I am leaving on the 
noon train for Chautauqua with a party 
of women. Harriet and I have taken 
a tent together. I’m going to give my- 
self three or four days of music, lec- 
tures, and life in the woods. It will 
make me feel like a girl again—the girl 
with whom you fell in love. If I had 
talked with you about going, you would 
have said ‘the children couldn’t spare 
me.’ That’s what we've both said for 
so long that I am shut out of your life 
and theirs, too, in a degree. I belong 
to the stomach side of life. I am shut 
out of your companionship and we used 
to be such comrades in the long ago. I 
am not complaining, Ned. I want to 
be ail I am in the home, but I want 
more. My heart is hungry. My mind is 
starved. I have become one of those 
‘mas’ who are bull-dozed and _ bullied. 
even though it may be more or less 


becoming the 
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It’s all my own fault, 
Ned, nevertheless 1 rebel against being 
that kind of a ma. Oh, yes, I’m using 
the $30 you gave me for the new rug 
to pay for my trip. The old rug will 
wear a while longer, but my nerves 
won't.” 

Mr. Leonard read the letter first with 
a feeling of amusement, then with slight 
irritation, and finally with a strong in- 
rush ef sympathy. He recalled all the 
years of their life together, her toil and 
unselfish work with but few pleasures. 

“Why don’t women take some pleasure 
as they go along, anyhow,” he muttered, 


politely done. 


“men do.” 

That evening Mrs. Leonard received 
a telegram as she sat at the door of 
the tent on the Chautauqua grounds. 

“I wonder if Ned has sent for me to 
come home,” she exclaimed as she tore 
off the end of the yellow envelope. 

But the message read, “Good for you. 
Stay through session. Sending check 
by mail. Ned.” 

At the Chautauqua Assembly Charlotte 
Leonard was coming to herself. Her 
mind and soul burst the bonds of 
lethargy and she radiated joy and 
strength. All about her were other 
women whose years were full of duties 
and who were drinking in inspiration 
and courage. There was a tinge of 
sadness in her heart as she often 
watched the families, each me ber find- 
ing in the Assembly just the thing 
needed. She envied them their family 
comradeship. She saw her own home 
as she had never. seen it before—a place 
tn which there was good furniture and 
yood food—but a place of mental 
yoverty. It had those things which con- 
ributed to the material wants but not 
hose influences which make for breadth 

f vision and mental richness. 

The Assembly season was over and 
Charlotte returned to her home with a 
new spirit, determined that those who 
were dearest to her should have the best 
life can offer. 

“We've got a dinner and a reception 
all in one,” shouted Tom as he rushed 
to meet her. “I wanted to buy fire- 
works, but father said you’d like these 
better,” and he led her to her place at 
the table where on her plate she found 
the four neatly bovnd books of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle. “Aha, you didn’t get ahead of 
us very much, did you, mother?” 

At that word she caught his face be- 
tween her hands and kissed him. 
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“My son, I love that word ‘mother.’ 
| wish you and Amy would always use 
t. I rebel at ‘ma.’” 

“The rebellion of ‘Ma’ Leonard,” 
laughed her husband, “spells reform 
for this family.” 

“I suppose we'll have to swim in 
culture now,” said Amy with mock 
“Never mind, father and I 
have our program, too. You aren't 
saying a word about the dinner and I got 
it all myself. Father says I'll have to 
do it a lot now while you're gone to 
Chautauqua Circles,” and she laughingly 
“Shall 
we have to bring the dictionary to the 
table at every meal?” 

It took Amy a little time, however, 
to adjust herself, for like a good many 
other American girls she had come to 
regard herself as the center of the 
family stage and the spotlight must 
always be turned on her interests and 


gravity. 


seated her mother at the table 


affaiis. 

When the C. L. S. C. opened its fall 
work Mr. and Mrs. Leonard were among 
its most enthusiastic members and much 
of their family life centered in the read- 
ings together, for the Chautauqua read- 
ing was to them what it is to many 
other homes, a key not only to culture 
but to companionship. 

One afternoon well on in the winter 
Tom came running into the house with 
a copy of the local paper containing 
the announcement that Mrs. Leonard 
was one of the committee appointed to 
purchase a library for the school, being 
chosen as a representative from the 
a 

“I tell you,” he cried in boyish en- 
thusiasm, “a lot of kids would give their 
eye-teeth if their mother was smart. 
Sam Stevens told me he wished his 
mother was like mine, ’cause his mother 
never had time for anything but work 
and I told him you used to be that way 
too befove you joined the Chautauqua 
and Sam wants you to get his mother 
in. He says ‘ma,’ like I used to, and I 
told him there’s oodles of difference 
between a ‘ma’ and a mother. Anybody 
can be a ‘ma,’ but it takes the real thing 
to be a mother. Say, can’t you fix it up 
for Sam, he’s such a decent kid, he 
ought to have a Chautauqua mother.” 

Mrs. Leonard assured Tom she would 
try to “fix it up” for Sam, and she re- 
solved that, in gratitude for her own 
happiness, she would try to reach other 
‘mas’ who are living solely in the kitchen 
side of life. 
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Chautauqua Annual Number 

Following a precedent established for many 
years this issue of “The Chautauquan” is chiefly 
devoted to various .phases of Chautauqua de- 
velopment. Such a special number once a year 
not only has current interest as an exhibit of 
“applied education” in the modern world, but 
becomes an historical record of peculiar interest 
to Chautauquans. 

The Chautauqua Idea ‘has been called the 
greatest single contribution to education during 
the last century. It certainly has given to the 
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world a practical demonstration of American 
genius in adapting educational methods to the 
constant needs of self-governing people. Char- 
acteristically its 40th birthday is celebrated by 
expanding services in many ways; the change 
from a monthly to a newsmagazine weekly pub- 
lication has already been inaugurated. 

Old Chautauquans, who rallied to the unique 
educational appeal of the earliest Chautauqua 
Assembly and the Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circie for home study, are among those 
quickest to recognize and approve the latest de- 
velopments. Chautauqua Institution is alma mater 
to hundreds of thousands, commanding their 
loyalty and unflagging interest, expressed in 
letter after letter to the home office. To them 
successive Chautauqua Annual Numbers of “The 
Chautauquan” give glimpses of progress in 
which they have the keenest personal pride. 

But in its maturity Chautauqua’s active mis* 
sion is to the present generation. For them the 
story of the genesis and present scope of the 
of the Institution is retold, and some idea of 
what Chautauqua of today, a world-wide Chau- 
tauqua Movement now, has for them, is set 
forth from many points of view in these pages. 


Exhibit of National Park Pictures 


The wonderful United States Government 
Loan Collection of National Park Pictures, 
hitherto available only in the large cities, has 
been secured for the season of 1913 at Chau- 
tauqua. The collection, hung in the Exhibit 
Room of the Postoffice Building, will be open 
without charge to all visitors. The photographs 
occupy about 150 linear feet of wall space, rang- 
ing in size from 36 by 28 inches to 14 by 18, 
a number of them colored in oil. They have been 
collected and are exhibited by the Department of 
the Interior for the purpose of making the 
public better acquainted with their invaluable 
National Park possessions, A picture journey to 
these characteristic and striking scenes will be an 
unusual privilege and show graphically why the 
movement tor extension, maintenance and con- 
servation of these unparalleled natural resources 
has become so nationally important. 

Supplementing this exhibit the Interior De- 
partment is also sending to Chautauqua its 
National Park moving picture films and the col- 
lection of Park lantern slides which will be shown 
from time to time during the season. 











HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


NEWS 


States, Commerce and Railroad Regulation 

The long-awaited decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the great Minnesota rate cases have 
been deplored by some, extolled by others and 
very solemnly discussed, at forbidding length, by 
many. Something startling had been expected, 
and there was disappointment in certain quarters. 
But the Supreme Court has followed the rule of 
reason again and has proved itself independent, 
firm and progressive. It has avoided dogmatic 
theories as well as manifestly prejudiced and 
sophistical notions. It has decided the cases in ac- 
cordance with sound public policy. The wiser 
railroad men recognize this, or will on reflection; 
the superficial writers and critics of the court 
may be calmly ignored. 

We may summarize briefly the main issues 
and the principles laid down: 

Is the power of the states to regulate com- 
merce and fix rates within their respective boun- 
daries absolute? No, says the court. A state 
may regulate intra-state commerce, but in regu- 
lating it may not burden, unduly interfere with 
and annul inter-state regulation actually under- 
taken by Congress or by its agents. 

Is the federal power to regulate interstate 
commerce unlimited, and can the national govern- 
ment annul state laws and orders because of their 
indirect effect on interstate commerce? Yes, 
says the court. 

Has Congress expressly or by implication 
undertaken to regulate certain intra-state fields 
of commerce? No, answers the court. Congress 
has never made this attempt, and it would be 
sheer usurpation for the courts to invoke “dor- 
mant powers” and annul state acts when there is 
nothing to take their place. “Until Congress acts, 
the state may act.” Nay, it is their duty to act 
for the protection of the public. 

Is the power of the states within their own 
unlimited? No, it is decidedly limited even there. 
All regulation must be reasonable ; that is, no rate 
is valid which wipes out legitimate earnings. 
And legitimate earnings must be determined on 
a basis of fair valuation of railroad property and 
actual investments. Fancy, speculation and con- 
jecture in valuing railroad assets are barred 
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Moreover, reasonable efficiency and economy in 
operation are presumed. The people cannot be 
asked to underwrite inefficiency and waste. 

These are the principles laid down in the 
rate cases. The decisions are neither state-rights 
decisions nor anti-railroad decisions. They are 
decisions that fully protect investors and rail- 
roads while preserving the rights of the shippers 
and the public. Any other view would have 
wiped out state regulation without providing 
national regulation for the present and immediate 
future; it would have established another vast 
“twilight zone” and bred discontent and agitation. 
There is ample protection against confiscatory 
rates or wildly demagogical regulation; there is 
no protection, and there can be none, against state 
regulation deemed necessary: and reasonable. 
In time Congress may take over the regulation 
of interstate lines even in intra-state commerce, 
but this will require time, study, education and 
readjustment. 


_ Ten years ago the A. a students at Cornell and 
Wisconsin universities came together with a certain 
number of American students and formed local so- 
cieties known as Cosmopolitan Clubs. These clubs 
are now to be found in every large university and 
are federated into a National Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs embracing thousands of students now in 
America from fifty-five different countries. A similar 
movement started in Italy in 1898 under the name of 
the Corda Fratres with affiliated organizations in 
European universities. Now these two federations 
have joined forces and will meet at Cornell University 
August 29 to September 13 as an Internation&l Con- 
gress of Students. These young men are in many 
cases being educated for the express purpose of 
qualifying for positions in the administrative or diplo- 
matic service of their respective countries. 


Jubilee of the German Emperor 

Germany has been celebrating with much pomp 
and enthusiasm the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s accession to the imperial and 
Prussian thrones. The Social Democrats alone, 
consistently enough, have declined to participate ; 
to them the emperor still represents military rule, 
feudal survivals, privilege and despotism. To the 
rest of Germany he stands for all that is mighty 
and progressive in the Fatherland. He was called 
“war lord” in his youth, but his reign has been 
pacific and constructive; he has been credited 
with a genuine love of peace, and certain it is 
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that in the Moroccan crisis he used his influence 
for peace, offending his junkers and jingoes. He 
has realized that in our times national greatness 
is measured by, and dependent on, commerce, 
trade, prosperity, social reform, science, applied 
science and art. Of these he has been a patron. 
He has created the German navy, but solely for 
defense, it is claimed, and as an adjunct to ex- 
panding foreign trade. A book of the semi-so- 
cialistic and labor reforms of the reign has been 
written ; certainly Germany is not afraid of state 
socialism. In one sense the kaiser has been 
democratic and modern; he has cultivated the 
friendship of able and enterprising men regard- 
less of race, position and antecedents; he has 
been charged with special affection for Amer- 
icans. 

Throughout the celebrations the kaiser’s 
service to peace has been emphasized, even by 
men who sneer at peace movements and arbitra- 
tion treaties. This is a significant fact, and even 
hard-headed men will ponder it. Why should not 
the kaiser take another step and support the 
movement for armament limitation or reduction ? 
This is better than maintaining armed peace; it 
means economy, strength, productive use of 
capital now thrown away. It means more social 
reform, more happiness and progress, deeper 
glory. An agreement to reduce war or defense 
budgets is entirely practical ; why is not the kaiser 
the logical leader in such a movement? May the 
jubilee turn his thought in that direction. 

+ 


No less than 3,218 women matriculated at the vari- 
ous German universities the past winter, as against 
2,958 last year and the 1,850 of three years ago. The 
figures show that for the present the German university 
woman is chiefly instigated by a desire to fit herself 
for high teaching positions or for the medical pro- 
fession. Thus, 702 women are taking the medical 
courses, as against 569 last year, while 5796 are enrolled 
as students of mathematics and natural sciences, as 
against 504 in 1911-12, and 1,758 are pursuing phil- 
osophical, historical, literary, and allied studies, as 
contrasted with 1,563 a year ago. No less than o1 
women are, however, studying political science and 
agriculture, while 47 are fitting themselves to be lawyers 
and the number of woman students of theology—in 
conservative Germany !—has risen from 5 to 11. It is 
interesting to note that the largest increases in women 
studerts are in Munich, Heidelberg, and Marburg, that 
is, chiefly in South Germany. In addition to these 3,218 
reeularly matriculated women students, there are no 
less than 1,722 who are enrolled as Hérerinnen, or 
special students, making a total, attendance of ‘4,035 
women. When it is recalled that it is only’ thirty 
years ago that the first high schqol for girls was 
founded in Berlin, amid protests from the public and 
from the learned world, these figures prove beyond 
question that the world in Germany is moving with 
remarkable rapidity—New York Evening Post. 


White Slavery, in State“and Nation 

For the states the problem of suppressing 
white slavery, the traffic in vice and the brutal 
exploitation of vice, is comparatively simple. The 
law can distinguish, as it should, between the 
social evil in general, which is the result of many 
causes, economic and social and moral, and the 
commercialization of that evil for sordid pur- 
poses by a set of social parasites and male- 
factors. Severe penalties for trafficking in vice 
and degradation, long terms in the penitentiary, 
would undoubtedly reduce to a minimum white 
slavery as an organized affair. 


In Great Britain, it is true, Parliament has 
recently provided for the flogging of white slave 
traders when they happen to be men. This legis- 
lation has been opposed and denounced by many 
radicals and It will probably 
prove futile, or even worse than futile, since the 
first and inevitable effect of the legal threat of 
flogging is to transfer the trade from male to 


humanitarians. 


The flogging of 
women has indeed been proposed by a few ex- 


female panders and procurers. 


tremists of more iogic than practical sense, but 
it is hardly necessary to say that no civilized 
nation will resort to the flogging of women for 
The British law, with its 
flogging clause, was the product of natural in- 
blunder. 


any crime whatever. 
dignation, but it is a Penitentiary 
sentences after short and impressive trials are 
sufficiently deterrent ; to attempt the melodramatic 
and spectacular in law is to court negiect and 
failure. 


In the United States several states have 
taken up with due vigor the white slavery ques- 
tion and the laws against the traffic in vice will 
be revised and strengthened in harmony with 
new ideas and an aroused public conscience. Can 
the national government help the states and co- 
operate with them? A recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court establishes the fact 
that such co-operation is possible under the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution. The 
decision fully sustained the validity of the Mann 
act, passed in 1911, which prohibited the trans- 
portation of fallen women, of intended victims 
of white slavery, from state to state for immoral 
The constitutionality of the act was 
challenged, and many plausible arguments were 
tried against it. States alone, it was urged, can 
regulate morals; the federal government has 
nothing to do with the social evil and cannot 


purposes. 
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reach it by prohibiting travel of any set of per- 
It cannot inquire into motive for travel; 
it cannot make a crime of a natural right, be- 


sons. 


cause of an alleged bad intention. 

All such reasoning was swept aside by the 
Supreme Court. In its opinion it referred to the 
anti-lottery act and other interferences with com- 
travel in the interest of order or 
morals, and showed that the power to regulate 
commerce among the states included the power to 
prohibit travel of persons, since persons, like 
goods, move and are moved in interstate com- 


merce and 


merce. The opinion said: 

Our dual form of government has its perplexities, 
state and nation having different spheres of jurisdiction, 
but it must be kept in mind that we are one people, 
and the powers reserved to the states and those con- 
ferred in the nation are adopted to be exercised, 
whether independently or concurrently, to promote the 
general welfare, material and moral. That is the effect 
of the decisions, and surely if the facility of interstate 
transportation can be taken away from the demorali- 
zation of lotteries, the debasement of obscene literature, 
the contagion of diseased cattle or persons, the im- 
purity of food and drugs, the like facility can be taken 
away from the systematic debauchery of women and 
more insistently of girls. 


The fact, the opinion added, that there is 
a domain the states cannot reach is an argument 
for, not against, the constitutionality of a national 
act covering that domain. The states alone may 
deal with morals within their borders; Congress 
may not interfere with them within those borders, 
but interstate traffic and commerce constitute the 
domain states cannot reach. Where, then, is 
the interference? As to the right to travel, it is 
a right limited by the criminal law, as every 
other right is. 

If the national law against the white slave 
traffic shall be made strong enough to deter the 
shipment and transportation of victims, a power- 
ful weapon will have been added to those wielded 


by the states. 
+ 

One in ten of all the wage-earners employed in 
the manufacture of cotton is under sixteen years of 
age, according to the Bulletin of Manufactures issued 
by the Census Bureau. The National Child Labor 
Committee points out that the textile industries are 
still the lareest employers of children in factories, for 
this Bulletin based on the Census of 1910 shows 40.221 
emnloved in the manufacture of cotton goods: 11,111 
in hosiery and knitting mills: 9,042 in the woolen and 
felt industry and 8,143 in silk factories. The Bulletin 
shows also 11,035 workers under sixteen engaged in 
canning and preserving and 78,951 scattered among 
seventy-seven other manufacturing industries. — The 
largest percentages of factory workers under sixteen 
are found in the South Atlantic States and Alabama; 
thé next largest in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. It 
should be noted that these figures do not include the 
great child-employing occupations such as mercantile 
establishments, messenger service, home-workers and 


street-trading. 
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Head of Chautauqua Summer 
School of Arts and Crafts. 
Courtesy of The Prang Company 


Capture of Illinois by the Women 

Michigan severely disappointed the equal 
suffragists last year. For a time they thought 
they had carried the state for full woman suf- 
frage, but the final figures registered a reverse. 
In Wisconsin, too, a very progressive state, the 
voters rejected equal suffrage. But this year the 
vote-seeking women have scored a victory which 
more than compensates them for their defeats. 
They have just captured Illinois, whose legisla- 
ture, to the amazement of the state, not excepting 
many women, conferred full statutory suffrage 
on women. Not even a referendum is provided 
for; what the women get they get at once and 
without ‘fs and buts. The grant was unexpected 
becaure the legislature that made it was not a 
liberal, progressive and efficient ore. Its record 
of the year is poor, it defeated many merito- 
rious bills, and not a few of its members violated 
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their pledges with regard to a referendum- 
initiative amendment. While almost everybody 
was attacking the legislature, it treated the state, 
and perhaps even itself, to this surprise—it 
passed, without much oratory or debate, a com- 
prehensive statutory woman suffrage bill. That 
is, it conferred the voting privilege on women so 
far as offices created by statute, and not by the 
Constitution, were concerned. Illinois women 
may vote for presidential electors, mayors, alder- 
men, and various other county and local officers, 
but not for governor, judges, legislators or mem- 
bers of Congress. 

This is a splendid victory for the Illinois 
women, and especially for the tireless, intelligent 
workers who converted many hostile, reluctant, 
doubting legislators to their view. “Woman 
suffrage has crossed the Mississippi at last,” is 
the general and significant comment. Illinois 
is almost an eastern and half a southern state 
It is central, it is industrial, rich and populaus. 
It is influential in politics and important in an 
intellectual and cultural sense. The triumphant 
women have every right to rejoice. 


Not long ago the graphophone and the pianola 
were announced as the latest acquisitions to European 
royal households. It is now reported that King George 
is having a motion picture theater fitted up “for the 
royal children” at Buckingham palace. King Alphonso 
of Spain has one in the palace at Madrid and Kaiser 
Withelm has maintained one at Potsdam for over a year 


ad 
Mothers’ Pension Laws 
A letter of a prominent equal suffragist to 
the press recently stated that “ 


fourteen states 
of the Union now grant pensions to widowed 
mothers,” six of these states being states in which 
Without go- 
ing into any argument for or against woman suf- 
frage, the remarkable advance ©! ‘mothers’ 
pensions” is certainly worthy of notice and study 
Here are twelve of the fourteen states that 
grant such pensions: California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Illincis, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Washington and Utah 
The phrase, however, should not be mis 
understood. It too frequently is. Some have 
assumed that mothers are “endowed” in some 
way, as H. G. Wells, who advocates endowment 
of motherhood, would have uf do. The principle 
of the mothers’ pension laws—and they differ 
only in details—is simple and not at all radical 
It is this—-that where widowed mothers are des- 


women are politically enfranchised 


titute and the county or state must provide for 
them and their children, it is more economical 
and morally better to pension the mothers and 
let them keep the children than to put the latter 
into institutions for dependent children. The care 
of a mother, if she is not vicious or intemperate 
or shiftless and incompetent, is admittedly pre- 
ferable to the care of a strange matron or prin- 
cipal or other head of a charitable institution. 
The administration of mothers’ pension acts 
presents many difficulties. The danger of abuse, 
cf political favoritism, of excessive and unwar- 
ranted demands on the public purse, is consider- 
able. Safeguards and limitations are necessary 
to protect the taxpayers and prevent the pauper- 
ization of women who are able to earn a living. 
Adverse reports have been made on some of the 


mothers’ pension laws now in effect. But the 


crudities and faults of the novel statutes will be 
remedied in time. The principle is sound. 


++ 
The buildings of the new Trier County High 
School at Kenilworth, IIL, cover sixteen acres, are 
constructed on the group plan; auditorium, dining and 
dance hall, gymnasium, natatorium and shop, all one 
story high, “panic-proof,” intended to serve as com- 
munity centers as well as schools 


THE UNIVERSITY ON WHEELS 

To those amongst us who sometimes grow dis- 
couraged about the progress of public opinion in 
Minnesota, the reports as to “University week” should 
be decidedly reassuring. Ours is the only state in the 
union which maintains an art society from funds ap- 
propriated by the state. It is now likewise the only 
state in the union which has stepped out valiantly in 
carrying its university to its people 

President Vincent naturally enough reflects the 
faith of his father in the Chautauqua. As a child of 
the founder of that movement and himself now the 
head of the movement, it was to be expected that the 
University of Minnesota would take to itself whatever 
value lay in the Chautauqua idea for such an institution. 

So it is that last year 18 Minnesota towns and 
this year 24 are obtaining first hand the state’s great 
school entertainment and addresses of extremely high 
quality. About 50 speakers discuss, without technical 
obscurity, the varied interests of our Northwestern 
life of today. Popular science was to have been ex- 
pected; it is much more significant that among these 
so are speakers upon art and business. In the eve- 
nings a university dramatic club presents plays; a glee 
club, programs of good music; and lyceum groups 
various other forms of entertainment 

Were such lectures given in Minneapolis, St. Paul 
or Duluth, they would not obtain proportionately the 
twentieth part of the support which they evoke in 
smaller cities The urbanite constantly makes the mis- 
take of thinking his rural brother concerns himself 
only about hogs and wheat. Whatever superior in- 
terest the one may have over the other in the refine- 
ment of life may prove to lie with the man in the 
country : 

The vniversity on wheels is thus not a propa- 
gandism to awaken interest. It is a practical, upbuild- 


ing, refreshing response to a need.—Minneapolis 
“Tribune.” 
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ISS Meddie 


who is 


Ovington Hamilton, 
and admired by 
Chautauquans all over the country, is, 
at the moment, giving the C. L. S. C. 
message under auspices of unusual in- 
terest. She is one of the eight piatrurm 
superintendents of the Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, the only woman 
holding that position under the director- 
ship of Prof. Paul Pearson of Swarth- 
more College. On this Chautauqua 
circuit there are 102 towns in seven 
states (Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
and New York) each assembly lasting a 
week. Miss Hamilton is in charge of 
seventeen of these meetings in the fol- 
lowing places: 


known 


Suffolk, Va., May 30-June 5; Smyrna, 
Del., June 7-12; Red Bank, N. J., June 
12-18; Hightstown, N. J., June 19, 20; 
Lansdale, Pa., June 21-27; Wilmington, 
Del., June 28-July 4; Elizabethtown, 
N. J., July 5-11; Clearfield, Pa., July 
12-18; Port Allegany, Pa., July 19-25; 
Shenandoah, Pa., July 29-Aug. 4; Rocks- 
ville, ‘Pa., Aug. 5-11; Towanda, Pa., 
Aug. 12-18; Tunkhannock, Pa., Aug. 10- 
25; Doylestown, Pa., Aug. 26-Sept. 1; 
Easton, Md., Sept. 2-8; Glendolen, Pa., 
Sept. 9-15; Bedford City, Va., Sept. 
17-23 , 

Visitors to the New York Assembly 


Secretary on a Chautauqua Circuit 





The Portable Chautauqua, showing entrance, enclosure, and tents 


will be glad to know that Miss Hamil- 
ton is to break away from the circuit 
long enough to address audiences at 
Chautauqua on C. L. S. C. Rally Day, 
Saturday, July 25, and on the following 
Monday, July 27. 

The people of the towns where Miss 
Hamilton has already appeared are en- 
thusiastic over the series of eloquent 








Sketch of a Chautauqua Circuit Audience 


lectures on the general subject, “The 
Modern Conception of Democracy as 
Developed in Literature,” she 
gives throughout the week, and they 
express cordial appreciation of the 
earnestness with which she urges the 
value of the Chautauqua Home Reading 
Course and the with which she 
manages the platform. 
Mr. Paul M. Pearson, 
Public Speaking at Swarthmore, is the 
Director of the Chautauqua Association 
of Pennsylvania which is backed by a 
group of fifty substantial men in and 
around ‘Philadelphia. The 


its own tents, chairs, and other 


which 


tact 


Professor of 


association 
owns 
equipment, has a system of administra- 
tion economical of time and money, and 
succeeds in giving in the fourteen ses- 
sions of any assembly week thirty-one 
events for the sum of $2.00 

The management of this Chautauqua 
circuit has been developed to a high 
point of efficiency. The first step is a 
quiet transaction with the business men 
or the club women of a town. When 
this is over things begin to look lively. 

First the advertising crew goes from 
town to town in automobiles decked in 
pennants of red and white. The mem- 
bers of this enthusiastic crowd put up 
posters, distribute leaflets, visit com- 
mittees and stir up anticipation general- 
ly. Six weeks later comes the group of 
energetic college boys that make up the 
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Chautauqua roustabouts. They come in 
with their car on the morning of the 
first day, roll up their sleeves and get 
to work in a way that proves that a 
formal education does not soften a boy 
in the least. They waste no time. 
When they have driven their stakes, 
hoisted their convas roofs, clapped their 
platforms into place, clattered the chairs 
or benches into order, hurried through 
the thousand strenuous tasks of the 
first morning, the service of the seven 
days’ engagement has just begun. 
There is always something about the 
tents or ground to make ready for the 
daily shifting of entertainments. 
Chautauquas in this section are run 
like a progressive game. Here is a 
chain of towns :—Call them A, B, and 
C and D, and so on. There is an 
average, say, of thirty-nine miles be- 
tween them. At every Chautauqua the 
program is practically the same _ in 
events and in the order in which they 
come. Train service is fairly good in 
this part of the country. A big Floren- 
tine band crowds off the train at A on 
the first day. At night they are resting 
up for the next day’s concert at B. 
Perhaps as they board the early morn- 
ing’s express for town B, where it is 
the Chautauqua first day, they catch a 
glimpse of the seven singers of the 
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Tyrolean Alpine Company taking their 
first survey of the town the band is 
leaving. Or they meet Mr. Frank 
Dixon, the speaker for the second day 
at A, just arriving with his suitcase. 
The Tyroleans and Mr. Dixon will be 
leaving the town within the next twenty- 
four hours to go the way of the first- 
day people. At the same time the third- 
day entertainers and speakers will be 
on their way to take their places 
Wherever the band appears, it is the 
first day of the Chautauqua in that 
place. Wherever Mr. Dixon appears, 
it is the second day. Mr. Pearson's 
calendar through the whole season 
registers just as consistently, the third 
Chautauqua day 

So well does this plan work out that 
of the talent appearing in the 1,271 
events of the circuit last season it 
said that not a man was reported lat: 
for his appointed hour on the program 

One person hesides the roustabout 
crew of college boys, and the leaders of 
the junior work, belongs to a _ town 
through the whole week. This is the 
platform superintendent, who also gives 
Meddi« 
Ovington Hamilton is one of these 


the series lectures Miss 
splendidly capable coaches who keeps 
the machinery of the Chautauqua pro- 
gressive game thoroughly well oiled 


A Letter From Chautauqua 


Frank L. Phalen, in Fairhaven, Mass., Star 


HIS is Sunday afternoon and I sit 
writing in the window of my com- 
fortable inn which is situated fourteen 
hundred feet above the level of the 
salt tides that ebb and flow around my 
distant home in Fairhaven 
I want to tell my friends and fellow 
townsmen who read the “Star,” and 
everyone of them ought to read the 
“Star,” something about this wonder- 
ful place and the work associated with 
the name of Chautauqua—an Indian 
name meaning, “a bag tied in the mid- 
dle”—a very apt description of the lake 
This remarkable lake lies in the ex- 
treme southwestern corner of New 
York State. It is only eight miles from 
Lake Erie but it is eight hundred feet 
higher and as I have said it is fourteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
The lake is twenty m'les long and int 
some places three miles wide and very 
deep. It narrows in the middle to a 
small river-like shape—hence its Indian 


name Chautauqua—“a bag tied in the 
middle.” 


The shores of the lake rise into lofty 


View of Miller Park, Bell Tower and 





and beautiful hills covered with wide 
fields and noble trees with many fine 
farms and prosperous villages and at 
the eastern end the busy and attractive 
city of Jamestown. It is a fine lake 
for boating and sailing and fishing and 
I saw the other day two fishermen come 
home in triumph with twenty-seven 
pounds of black hass, two of which 
weighed more than five pounds apiece 

In 1874, by an act, I believe, of in- 
spiration, a man by the name of Miller, 
and he that is now honored and loved 
here and everywhere he is known 
Bishop John H. Vincent of the Metho- 
dist Church, started here on the shore 
of this lake the Chautauqua movement 
which has grown and grown to be the 
present great and beneficent Chautau- 
qua Institution 

These pioneers and a few others 
pitched their tents here beside the lake 
in a lovely grove of elms and maples 
and birches and chestnuts, and here 
through the many years that have 
passed they have built up a movement 
which is now the edrcator of people of 
every state in the Union and Canada 

The Chautauqua Assembly grounds 
stretch over a mile along the lake and 
include many hundred acres. It is all 
as beautiful as the forest of Arden and 
comes very near in its happy community 
fe of Sir Thomas Moore’s idea of 
Utopia. If it is a little less idealistic 
it is more practical and human and de- 
ightful. 

If the Methodist Church and people 
had never done anything else to win 
the gratitude of the American republic 


h here at Chau- 


they have done enou 
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tauqua and in the Chautauqua movement 
to diffuse and popularize education to 
deserve the grateful appreciation of the 
world. 

For what is Chautauqua and the Chau- 
tauquan idea? It 1s an alliance between 
Religion and Education. It is the body 
mind and heart of those 
that there is something worth while in 
human life besides eating and drinking 
and idle amusement. 


who believe 


Here religion is honored and studied 
in a broad and reverent and inspiring 
manner—not as a mere creed of this or 
that 
ideal of human life 


sect—but as a divine and noble 
The great-hearted 
Methodists have opened the doors here 
as wide as man’s needs 

The Baptists have their headquarters 
Presbyterians, the Quakers, 


the Lutherans, 


here, the 
the. Congregationalists, 
and others. Here they live together and 


study together and eat together and 
worship together “in the unity of the 


spirit and the bond of peace.” 

This place shows what life might be 
if our churches and people would really 
like 


rival 


try to live Christians instead of 


setting up 
and bicker with each other 


churches to compete 
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Chautauqua Postoffice Building, Print Shop, and Exhibit Room 


\t the morning service today there 


were more than 5,000 persons in the 
amphitheater and it was a never-to-be- 


forgotten experience to hear that au- 


dience sing, led by a choir of 
an orchestra of 50 and one 


chorus 
250 voices, 
of the largest organs in the world 


If any one thi.ks religion is dying, 
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Pergola and Colonnade, General Offices Chautauqua Institution 


than 500 


There are 


some of 


more cottages, 


them very fine residences, on 


these grounds. A first class, modern 


hotel, postoffice, stores, bank, laundry, 
book store, barber shop, etc., everything 


that is needed by ten thousand people 


gathered from all over the land. There 
are many Southern people here, also 


many from California, Canada and New 
England, but New York, 


Pennsylvania furnish the largest 


Ohio and 
num- 


bers. 


one Sunday at Chautauqua will cure 


him of that delusion! 


During the season here of July and 
August 75,000 persons come and go on 
these beautiful grounds and no one is 
harmed but everyone is made happier 
and better. 

Sunday here is a day of rest and in 
“toots” of 


street 


spiration. No motor cars 


are heard. No cars, no brawl 
ing due to drink, no profanity—nothing 


but the peace of nature, the rippling 


waters of the lovely lake, the soft sum- 
mer wind in the tops of the trees, the 
songs of the happy birds and the chimes 
in the high clock tower calling to praise 
and prayer and high thoughts on the 


great themes of the life that now is 
and which is to come 
But you must not think of this as 


merely or wholly a place given up to 
religion. 

No. Here are Men’s Clubs, Masonic, 
Star, Athletic, Women’s clubs, 
boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs. Tennis, 


Eastern 
base 
ball, bathing, fishing and physical sports, 
and careful training in everything that 
goes to make Plato’s ideal of a perfect 
“a sound mind in a sound body.” 


Art, 


Philosophy, Science, 


man 


Economics, 
Amuse- 
all the virtues and humanities in 


Literature, Music, 
Industry, 
ment 
a pure air without the fly or the mo 
squito to flourish and hold sway here 


both vocal and instrumental, 
of the noblest sort, from the old mas- 


ters to the best modern artists, plays a 


Music, 


great part here 


Best of all the people are charming 
and friendly and nature offers every- 
thing lovely to soothe and bless body 
and soul 


This is only a poor sketch of Chau 


tauqua, leaving very much unsaid, but 


I am enjoying the rare experience $0 
much, I wanted to share some of my 
good fortune with friends who read th: 


“Star.” 
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. <, C. L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


Tr the Home Reading of the 


Chautauqua Literary 


and Scientific Circle 


(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects are 


covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 
Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 


° A Graduate Circle 

The Society of the Hall in the Grove 
of Westfield, New York, always a 
vigorous body, has devoted the past year 
to seven programs on United States 
history. The members have not lost 
track of the regular C. L. S. C. Course, 
however. A member says that in her 
opinion “the books are all remarkably 
good and ‘The Chautauquan’ was never 
better.” 


The 


An Opportunity for Graduates 
A reader says that when she took the 
ae Te Ee 
done by herself. 


course her work was all 
At present she is 
reading with a group of friends and it 
is like beginning all over again, only 
that she has the experience of her four 
the 


years’ study to prepare her for 


responsibilities of leadership. 





Some Brockton ( Mass.) Progressives live on this street 


Class of 1913, Attention! 

The class last year adopted an owl 
design for a gold class pin. Do not 
delay the 1913 sec- 
retary, Miss Grace R. Cooper, Chau- 


sending word to 


tauqua, that you want one of them. It 
will be necessary for her to know how 
many are wanted before she can order 
them. The pins will be $1.50 and this 
sum should be sent with your order. 
They will be at Chautauqua when you 
arrive this summer if you write at once. 
If you are not to be at Chautauqua the 
little gold owl will wing his way to you. 
Up-to-date lowans 

An account of the inauguration of 
President Wilson was given by an eye 
the assembled members of 
Waterloo 


witness to 


the (Iowa) Columbia Circle. 


‘ 


On the Pacific Coast 
Yesterday was the closing day of a 
new assembly at Santa Monica, Cal., 
which was in session from June 22 to 
June 27. One of the events was a Chau- 
tauqua talk, and the Chautauqua Vesper 
Service delighted the participants 


A Georgia Club 
The of the La 
Grange Woman's Club has been reading 
the Chautauqua Course this year and 
expresses itself as especially delighted 
with “Mornings with Masters of Art.” 


literature section 


The projection of pictures upon a screen 
added gteatly to the delight afforded 
by Dr. Powers’s book. 

A reception to Miss Hamilton, the 
C. L. S. C. Field Secretary, was one 
of the pleasantest events of the club 
year. 





Brockton (Massachusetts) News 

Sewing and reading are occupations 
congenial to Broctkon, Massachusetts, 
Chautauquans. The Progressive Circle 
combined both—and added tea—at a 
porch party given by the president. 

So interested“in things German have 
the members of the circle become 
since reading “Home Life in Germany” 
that they have begun the study of 
German. They started this spring with 
a primer and will continue the work 
through the summer and autumn. 

The circle at its final meeting enter- 
tained the sons and daughters of the 
members, the four ladies who had the 
best attendance record for the year re- 
ceiving with the president, who was the 
hostess. 

A Kaffee Klatsch conducted according 
to the rules laid down in “Home Life 
of the spring 
object lessons of the class. The social 
side has always been strong with the 
Progressives and they recently decided 
to hold two Gentlemen’s Nights in the 
course of the year instead of one. The 
next one will take place in November. 

Three years ago when the circle was 
studying “The Friendly Stars” so cor- 
dial an interest in astronomy was 
aroused that has 
Occasionally the group spends an eve- 
ning observing the heavens from the 
open spaces of the Thorny Lea Golf 
Club. 


in Germany” was one 


it never subsided 


Ups and Downs in Idaho 
Canyon County has a Chautauqua 
Alumni Association which is organized 
not only with the usual officers but with 
a superintendent of the study depart- 
ment of the Society of the Hall in the 
Grove and one of circle extensicn. At 
the association’s end-of-the-season ban- 
quet in the Community House in Cald 
well the superintendent of circle exten- 
sion reported four circles and fifty-five 
readers for this cauntv alone 
At the banquet representatives 
of 1895, "02, ’06, ’o8, ’o9, “10, “11, 


were 
and °12, 
as well as twenty-five undergraduates 

Surrounded decora- 


by appropriate 


tions members responded wittily to 
of the 
and trials of the “Baby Circle”’—sang 
Chautauqua songs and the Jane Addams 


song which was sung at the 


toasts—one them relating joys 


farewell 
banquet given to Miss Addams at Hull 
House just before her departure for 
Europe last winter, and engaged in a 
grand march which was enlivened by 
class yells and a Chautauqua salute. 
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Bribery but not Corruption 


Once upon a time a young woman 
was balancing the pros and cons of 
joining the Edelweiss Circle of Mt. 
Vernon, New York. A member of the 
circle decided to weigh the scales with 
just one more inducement and offered 
to reward four years of reading by the 
present of a gold C. L. S. C. pin. She 
did not forget her promise and when 
the no-longer-new reader received her 
gift, she wrote: 

I had remembered about the pin, but 
after completing the four years’ course 
in reading, realized that even a gold 
class pin was but a poor bribe for the 
great benefit I have received from my 
studies with our circle. You must ac- 
cept my thanks now for digging me out, 
as it were, some four years ago. You 
see I didn’t know what was in store 
for me else I would not have been so 
reluctant, but i sincerely say that the 
readings have done me a world of good, 
perhaps as much as all my years of 
schooling did. I came in contact with 
many subjects that had heretofore been 





Miss Hamilton Mrs. Cole 


Two C. L. S. C. Field Secretaries 


foreign to my mind, and now that I 
have waked up somewhat I hope to 
continue along the line of good solid 
reading. 

The Young Mother and the C.L. S. C. 

There is a woman to whom the C, L. 
S. C. is even a greater boon than to the 
busy office girl or teacher, says one 
who knows. The young mother,—com- 
pelled to spend days, weeks, and even 
months within the walls of her home— 
who needs light and uplifting more? 

When a mother finds her face growing 
thin and wrinkled, her shoulders round- 
ed by the blessed burdens of rearing 
a rousing, healthy family, it is not the 
least of her pleasures to have her big 
boys and girls (no longer dependent 
on her for correct ideas) come to her 
for help in their arduous work of ac- 
quiring knowledge. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


More books are annually published 
treating of religious subjects than any 
other class except fiction. And this is 
true both in England and America. 
Last year, according to the Rev. Dr. 
George P. Mairs of the Methodist Book 
Concern, the number of American titles 
was 865, and of English about the same 
number, or in even figures about 1,600 
for the English-speaking world. Marked 
tendencies of emphasis in this mass of 
literature are: The relation of the 
home church to missions ; Christian unity 
at home and on the foreign mission 
fields; the churches and social and labor 
conditions; the relation of Christ's 
cause to political socialism; and the 
modern view of the Bible, formerly 
called higher criticism. According to 
the book concern agent the best sellers 
in religious literature include Shailer 
Mathews of Chicago, Dean Brown of 
Yale, and Prof. Rauschenbusch of 
Rochester. 

It is stated that the greatest single 
emphasis of current Christian literature 
is toward making this world a fitter 
place to live in. The literature of a 
generation ago, relating to the salvation 
of the individual soul, has well-nigh 
vanished. The Rev. Dr. Mains illus- 
trates it as a recognition of economics: 
to convert a man who frequents the 
slums is almost certainly to sée him 
go back to old conditions, and to stand 
in need ‘of a second conversion at an 
early date. Christian leaders now cry 
for a clean-up of the slums as a whole; 
a conversion of the slum as an insti- 
tution. In higher criticism the Rev. Dr. 
Mains thinks he sees wonderful 
unanimity in conclusions of scholars, 
and he points out foremost publications 
that not only give large space to this 
modern view of the Bible, but also agree 
substantially in the views expressed. 
America leads the world in religious 
literature, in numbers of titles and 
volumes of sales. 


Tue Curnese Revotution. By Arthur 
Judson Brown. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement. 75 cents net. 

With China coming to the front with 
what seems to the westerner an amazing 
suddenness this volume on “The Chinese 
Revolution” has timeliness and interest. 
The revolution has not been one of 
government alone; it has meant a change 
in economics and education and view- 
point. Dr. Brown gets at the historic 
background for the upheaval Incident- 
ally he tells his story with informing 
vivacity. 


An Ovutiine History or Cuina, By 
Herbert H. Gowen. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $1.20 net. 


Dr. Gowen’s volume, “An Outline His- 
tory of China,” traces the events in 
that country from the shadowy times of 
the legends to the Manchu conquest in 
1644. The history since that period 
is to be dealt with in a subsequent book. 
Although the present volume is not a 
large one, its author has selected his 
incidents so well, not attempting te tell 
everything that happened during tthe 
long epoch covered, that the view he 
presents is a clear one. Limited as 
his space is, he contrives to give a fair 
share of it to the philosophers and the 
literary men, who are greatly outnum- 
bered by the monarchs. The pages are 
enlivened by anecdotes of some of the 
characters discussed. One’s imagination 
is humorously stirred by the legend that 
the two great Chinese philosophers, 
Laotsze and Confucius, had a single 
interview, which resulted in mutual per- 
plexity. Here and there the dates in 
the text do not agree exactly with those 
in the dynastic table at the back of the 
volume, and in the case of the Ming 
rulers even the names are not the same 
These faults should be corrected in an- 
other edition. The differences in the 
names illustrate the confusing custom 
among Chinese emperors of taking 
official names that may bear no resem- 
blance to those given them at birth. An 
excellent bibliography adds to the value 
of the book, which fills a hitherto empty 
niche. 

American Lasor LecisLaTion REVIEW 
for June, 1912. New York: American 
Association for Labor Legislation. 
$1.00 net. 

The June number of the American 

Legislation Review contains a report of 

the proceedings of the Second National 

Conference on Industrial Diseases held 

at Atlantic City June 3-5, 1912, by the 

American Association for Labor Legis- 

lation in joint session with the Amer- 

ican Nedical Association. _ 

The papers and discussions reported 
are by well-known authorities in this 
field, and deal with the classification of 
occupational diseases, progress that is 
being made in the study and knowledge 
of such diseases and their causes, and 
various measures for the protection of 
employés from the diseases peculiar to 
their occupations. 

The papers are interesting from many 
points of view. The social worker sees 
what is being done for the protection 
of labor from dangers it has been un- 
able to protect itself against; and the 
student of men and events sees in the 
movement which the conference reflects 
one of the effects of the slow change 
which is turning human attention more 
and more from a consideration of the 
wants and demands of property as 
property to the hitherto somewhat 
neglected appeals and needs of the hu- 
man beings who produce the property. 








go 


Whatever may be the differences of 
opinion as to the merits of the various 
aspects of the present industrial and 
social upheaval, all must approve the 
humane work whose prugress is record- 
ed in the Review. 

\ capital bibliography on industrial 
hygiene and a number of instructive 
iiiustrations of various industrial pro- 
cesses and workers add very much to 
the value of the magazine. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMERCE. A study 
in Western expansion By Frank 
[lsley Paradise. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. $1.00 net. 

The author has brought together a mass 
of ideas to show the guiding purpose 
of the pressure of the West upon the 
East. This pressure is to be exerted 
by the combined agencies of commerce 
and Christian mission work. The neces- 
sity of a change in the attitude of the 
missionary to his mission is due to 
the. spread in the East of the 
democratic idea, sowing the seed of 
individual liberty. The “eternal verities” 
however are the monopoly of neither 
East nor West, but produce in every 
age and clime Jeremiahs to lament and 
Davids to comfort. Nor is the “great 
humanitarian impulse” a gift from the 
West to that East, whence have spread 
over the world all man’s conceptions 
of these truths. Alas, too, “trade fol- 
lows the flag” and the great powers 
of the western world today vie with 
each other for control; Russia and En- 
land police Asia; the United States is 
urged to police America; Africa has 
been divided into dependencies. Com- 
mercial expansion seems to have done 
its work chiefly with the sword 
from the day of the Phenicians to that 
of the Turkish-Italian war; and the 
greatest and most orderly of empires 
have been those most tolerant of the 
religions of subject races. 

HuMAN Benavior. By Stephen S. Col- 
vin and Wm. C. Bagley. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.00 net. 

“Human Behavior” is written expressly 

for teachers and it may also be recom- 

mended to others as well who have to 
do with children. The authors have 
attempted to formulate “psychological 
principles in terms of conduct or be- 
havior” and they have succeeded in 
making a volume whose text is compre- 
hensive, yet very simple and clear. The 
leading divisions of each chapter are 
labeled, thus making for readiness of 
grasp, questions and exercises are given 
with each chapter, making for concrete- 
ness, the psychological terms used are 
defined and explained. An Appendix of 

Suggested Collateral Readings is also 

given. 


Stop Forgettins' 
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A NEW FIELD 
for TEACHERS 


Unusual opportunities are offered teachers 
in the Summer Normal Session to qualify for 
more efficient teaching, better positions. 

Last year teachers from twenty-five states 
and Canada attended the Summer Sessions. 

The demand for well qualified teachers of 


Gregg 


Shorthand 


far outruns the supply. More than four hundred 
public and private schools adopted the system 
last year. 

Instruction in the Summer Normal Session 
is given in the theory and practice of Gregg 
Shorthand, Office Training, Rational Type- 
writing, Penmanship. 

Special attention is given to methods of 
teaching, the correlation of subjects, division 
of work among assistants, discipline, and record- 
ing the progress of students. Gregg Teachers’ 
Certificates will be awarded to those who qualify. 
Write for circular today. 

Session begins June 30, ends August 8. 


GREGG SCHOOL 
32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl.. 

















A LITTLE SANCTUARY = 73, Chancellor 


It may be carried in the pocket. There are blank pages in it. 
book has a singular title—a title taken from a text of 


It is a little book. 
But all are not blank. The : from 
Holy Writ—‘“A Little Sanctuary.” The Lp ¥ in the prophecy of Ezekiel reads as 
follows: “Thus saith the Lord God: Although I have cast them off among the heathen, 
and although I have scattered them among the countries yet I will be to them a ttle 
sanctuary in the countries where they shall come.” Ezekiel II:16. One takes this little 
book in hand in some quiet place—in the woods, in a cosy corner, in a private, room— 
door closed and locked—the book becomes a simple sign and symbol of the ‘little sanctuary.’ 

This unique booklet is published by Chautauqua ress, 32 pages and cover. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 15 cents. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York 

















Efficiencygrams 
June 28 
Let everything you do bear on the 
purpose that fills your life. Even eat, 
sleep and make merriment because they 
keep you fit for your task. 
June 29 ; 
It is the common human experience 
that binds generation to generation. 
June 30 
Let every mistake teach a lesson for 
future action, not serve as a cause of 
paralysis. 
July 1 
Choose the result you want to achieve 
—then fashion for yourself the cause. 
July 2 
The calmness of self-knowledge raises 
you above the level of rhythm and keeps 
you steady between the strokes of the 
pendulum. 
July 3 
What is God’s is yours to draw upon. 


July 4 
If you are conscious of faults—pro- 
crastination or envy, or less or worse— 
don’t delay doing something to get rid 
of them. Begin today. 


Personalia 

Dr. Samuel McChord  Crothers, 
author, and pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Cambridge, Mass., de- 
livered the Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Harvard this month. Dr. Crothers will 
preach at Chautauqua, July 20, conduct 
the Devotional Hours the following 
week, and give two afternoon lectures. 

In the belief that rich ballad material 
still lies hidden in Virginia and other 
sections of the South, Prof. C. Al- 
phonso Smith of the University of Vir- 
ginia, is hunting down all possible ver- 
of old English ballads. The 
government has appointed 
Smith a collaborator of the Bureau of 
Education in order to give national aid 
to the work. Prof. Smith lectured and 
taught at Chautauqua in 1910 and 1912. 

Stockton Axson of Princeton Univer- 
sity (brother-in-law of. President Wood- 
row Wilson), who was a member of the 
faculty of the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools and delivered series of lectures 
during the seasons of 1907 and 1900, has 
accepted the head professorship of the 
English Literature Department at Rice 
Institute, Houston, Texas. 

President George E 


sions 


Professor 


Vincent’s com- 
engagements in- 

Mich., 
School, June 24; Oberlin, Ohio, June 25; 
University of Michigan, June 26; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., High School, June 27. Next 
week he will address the Conference on 
Home Economics at Ithaca, N. Y. 


mercement address 


cluded: Kalamazoo, Normal 
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Simple and Attractive 
Bible Texts for Class Use 


The Message of the Earlier Prophets to Israel. 


_By Margaret G. Brooke. “Lessons from the lives and writings 
of these men through whom God spoke to Israel of old.” Highly 
recommended by leading Bible teachers. Forty lessons. 25 cents. 


Women of Ancient Israel. 


By Charoltte H. Adams, resident teacher, National Training 
School. Ten attractive character studies: Sarah, Rebecca, De- 
borah, Ruth, Jezebel, The Shunammite, The Hebrew Ideal of 
Womanhood. Reinforced linen, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


Jesus, the Man of Galilee. 


By Elvira Slack of Adelphi Academy. A simple, beautiful 
study of the life of Christ especially for younger girls. Twelve 
lessons. 30 cents. 


The Social Message of Jesus. 

By Edward S. Parsons of Colorado College. A text em- 
bodying the modern interpretation of Christ’s social teachings, 
such as is found in the books of Rauschenbusch, Peabody and 
Shailer Mathews. Twelve lessons. 25 cents. 


Studies in the Gospel According to St. Mark. 


By H. W. Oldham. “The most satisfactory book for students 
desiring a careful study of the earliest record of Christ's life.” 
Thirteen lessons. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 

Lessons in the Gospel by John. 

By Charlotte H. Adams. 


A simple, suggestive study for the 
fourth Gospel. 


Twenty-two lessons. 20 cents. 
Bible Studies on the Book of Acts. 


By H. W. Oldham. 
lessons. 40 cents. 


The Epistles of Paul. 


By Edward E. Nourse of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Scholarly and comprehensive, it may be adapted to longer or 
shorter use for more advanced classes. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
60 cents. 


For class or devotional use. Sixteen 





Publication Department 
NATIONAL BOARD YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS’NS. 
600 Lexington Ave., New York City 











Chicago Piano College 


[Piano-Musicianship] 


Oldest, Best and Lragest. Our Graduates are in demand. 
Eighteenth Season. Moderate rates. Catalogue free. 
Harmon H. Watt, Eleanor F. Godfrey, Directors. 


Kimball Hall, . - - - - Chicago [Illinois 
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Chautauqua Program 





Along the Bathing 


Classified Chautauqua Program 


ANNUAL EVENTS 
Opening Day, Fortieth Annual Assembly..Thursday, June 26 
IE TNL inn siden ons enn 9nd sas sends Friday, July 4 


Opening of Summer Schools............... Saturday, July 5 
Annual I’rize Spelling Match............. Wednesday, July 9 
SIN HEM TI. s, vocutcceviveséveseewn Saturday, July 12 
et ee RN a as od He'dscweda ve sta Saturday, July 26 
Ss ib ehen ed Cenacce repel Saturday, August 2 
i ood p's ug helecie od Wha abe Tuesday, August 5 
Denominational Day...............0.: Wednesday, August 6 
ik an nw a alsin wtieint Saturday, August 9 
De En Bs SUONNNION DIOP... ccccees Wednesday, August 13 
i cous s bale ve ch) 0004-0 «iene Saturday, August 23 
Rg I a Sunday, August 24 


SPECIAL WEEKS 


Anglo-American Peace Week....... ...++.June 30-July 5 
TESTER ol Vcle Sb pov ladbre distiedienbedeuse's ve uly 14-19 
I Ee Se Ae ee Pe Se July 21-26 
EE eae eee eee August 11-16 
Es ds «6 06.404 s euesemabas .. August 18-23 
Epworth League Institute, June 23-29; Foreign Missions In 
stitute, july 28-August 2; Home Missions Institute, August 4-9; 
institute for Ministers and Christian Workers, August 18-23 
Sermons: June 29, Bishop Joseph F. Berry. July 6, 
Rev. Arthur C. Hill. July 13, Dr. Frederick E. Taylor. 
luly 2 Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers. July 27, Dean 
Shailer Mathews. August 3, Bishop Charles D. Williams. 


August 10, Bishop John H. Vincent 
Timothy Stone 


August 17, Dr. John 
August 23, Prof. Graham Taylor. 


Devotional Hours:—June 30-July 4, The Christian View 
of Some Facts of Life, Dr. Charles F. Wishart. July 7-11, 
Rev. Archur C. Hill. July 14-18, Dr. Frederick E. Taylor. 
July Gaining the Mastery, Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers. July 28-August 1, New Testament Biographies, 
Dean Shailer Mathews. August 4-8, The Mind of the Master 
as Revealed on the Cross, Bishop Charles D. Williams. Au- 
gust 11, 12, Bishop John H. Vincent. August 18-22, The 
Struggles of the Inner Life, Dr. John Timothy Stone. 


21-25, 


Religious Lectures: June 23-29, Epworth League In- 
stitute (program on request). June 27, China, Df. W. N. 
Brewster. July 28-August 2, Foreign Missions Institute. 
July 28 The Signs of Promise for Christianity in the East, 
Dr. Charles R. Henderson. August 4-9. Home Missions 
Institute, August 18-22, Militant Periods in the Life of the 
Church: 1. New Testament Period. 2. The Roman Empire. 
3. The Middle Ages. 4. The Reformation. 5. The Missionary 
Epoch, Dean Shailer Mathews. August 18-22, Bible Study, 


Beach at Chautauqua 

The Epistle of James, Prof. A. T. Robertson. 
Conferences and Lakeside Services. August 18-19, The 
Church and Labor, Rev. Charles Stelzle. August 19-21, 
Addresses, Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. August 21, The Church’s 
Part in the War Against Vice. August 22, The Church an 
Ally in Humanizing Local Government, Prof. Graham Taylor. 


Religious 


Literary and Musical: June 30-July 4, The Opera: 1. The 
The Music Drama; 2. Early Developments of Opera in 
France; 3. The Rise of the German Romantic School; 4. 
Richard Wagner and Tristan and Isolde; 5. Verdi and the 
Latter Day Italians, Mr. Olin Downes. July 4, Why Study 
Classics?, Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith. July 7-11, The Serious 
Bernard Shaw: 1. The Man and the Myth; 2, The Plays, 
Pleasant and Unpleasant; 3. The Plays as Literature; 4. The 
Meaning of the Plays; 5. The Publicist and Preacher, Prof 
Richard Burton. July 7, The Poet-Seer of Lockerbie Street 
The Life Story of the Hoosier Poet, Mr. Wallace Bruce 
Amsbary. July 18, Studies in the Poetry of Italy, Prof. L. 
P. Chamberlayne. July 22, Pleasures of an Absentee Land- 
lord; July 25, A Seventeenth Century Humorist, Dr. Samuel 


McChord Crothers. July 22, Mark Twain; July 24, O. Henry, 
Prof, Richard Burton. July 28, Sidney Lanier, the Poet of 
the Southland, Miss Meddie Ovington Hamilton. July 209, 


The Popular Ballad; July 30, Burns in His Historical Rela 
tions; July 31, Milton—Puritan or Artist; August 1, The 
Alleged Absence of Religion in Shakespeare, Prof. W. A. 
Neilson. August i, The Message of Greek Art, Dr. H. H. 
Powers. 


Sociological and Historical: June 26, Voices from the 
Past; June 27, Tne Conservation of American Ideals, Dr. 
Lynn Harold Hough. June 26, The Philosophy, Purposes and 
Ideals of the Trade Union Movement, Mr. John Mitchell 
July 4, Independence Day Address, Mr. Arthur E. Bestor 


July 7, Social Sanity; July 8, Social Adjustment; July 19, 
Some Causes of the Social Unrest, Prof. Scott Nearing 
July 11. Constantinople in Modern World Problems, Mr 
Frank Chapin Bray. July 10, The New Balkan Situation; 
July 11, Nation Building in Central and Eastern Europe, 
‘Prince Lazarovich Hreblianovich. July 12, National Army 
Day Address: Peace, Dr. John Wesley Hill. July 14-18, 
Present Day Socialism in Europe 1. The Rise of the 
Socialist Philosophy; 2. Private Socialistic Experiments; 
3. The Socializing of Modern States: 4. The Socializing of 


the Individual; 5. The Hope and Menace of, Socialism, Dr. 
H. H. Powers. July 14, The Socialist’s Attitude Toward 
Charity, Mrs. J. G. Phelps Stokes. July 15, The Reasonable- 
ness of Socialism, Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes. July 17, Socialism 
as Applied to the Railroad Oeprative, Mr. James O. Fagan 
July 18, Address, Hon. Victor L. Berger. July 10, Address. 
Hon. Herbert S. Hadley. July 21, 23, 25, Soctal Center Series: 
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1. Paths that Meet; 2. The Machinery by which Folks may 
Meet Together; 3. The Social Engineer or the Servant in 
the Neighborhood, Mr. E. J. Ward. July 22, The Social Center 
as a Corrective of the Newspaper, Mr. Livy S. Richard. July 
23, What's the Use of the Social Center?, Mr. Herbert Quick. 
July 24, The Political Aspect of the Social Center, Hon. 
Frank P. Walsh. July 25, The Schoolhouse as a Social 
Center, Mrs. Josephine Preston. July 26, The Liquor Prob- 
lem to Vate, Mr. John G. Woolley. July 29, Some Dangers 
that Threaten the American Home; July 31, How the Home 
and School can Help Each Other; August 2, Federation 
Day Address, Mrs. Percy V.'Pennybacker. August 2, Politics 
and the Woman Who Spends, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. Au- 
gust 6, The Old World in the New, Pres. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler. August 7, Problems before the Chinese Republic; 
August 8, China in Transformation, Mr. Ng Poon Chew. 
August 8, Modern Rulers of Classical Lands, Mr. Arthur E 


Bestor. August 9, Grange Day Address, City and Country, 
Pes. George E. Vincent. August 11-16, The Inspiration of 
Greece: 1. The Land of Hellas: The Britain of the South; 


2. The Salvation of Europe: The 
Homer and Discoveries in 
and Thought—Socrates; 5. Phidias and the Parthenon; 6. 
The Modern Debt to Greece, Prof. J. B. Stoughton Holborn. 
August 11-16, Race Improvement: 1t. Nature and Nurture; 
2. Hereditary and Its Law; 3. Our Learning Years; 4. Our 
Heritage of Strength; 5. Building for the Futire; August 13. 
Recognition Day Address: What Next?; August 15, The 
Meaning of Evolution, Prof. S. C. Schmucker. August 21, 
The Safe Side of Life for Young Men, Col. George W. Bain. 
August 23, Administrative Efficiency as Typified in Western 
Development, Gov. Adolph O. Eberhart 

Pedagogical: July 5, Health and Mental Efficiency, 
August 26, Applied ‘Psychology and the Larger Life, Mrs. 


Struggle with Persia; 3. 
Lands: 4. Greek Art 


Homer 


Clara Z. Moore. July 16, Tone in Diction, Mr. Charles C. 
Washburn. July 12, Efficiency in Speech, Miss Maud 
Miner. July 19, The Hindman School and the Educational 


Needs of the Kentucky Mountains, Miss Eve Newman. July 
21, The Children’s Bureau, Miss Julia C. Lathrop. July 21, 
The Cradle and the Nation, Mr. Albert E. Wiggam. July 
25, Address, Mr. Henry Turner Bailey. August 4-9, The De- 
velopment of the Moral Nature: 1. Moral Beginnings and 
Babyhood : Inheritances and Reflexes; 2. Right and Wrong in 
Infancy: Obedience and Caprice; 3. The Code of Ethics in 
Childhood: Animal Impulses and Human Ideals: 4. The 
Transition Time in Beliefs: Through Storm and Trouble; 
5. The Aspirations and Struggles of Youth: The Peace of 
Righteousness, Mr. Earl Barnes. August 9, The Youngest 
Moumtains, Miss Ethel de Long. 


School in the Kentucky 
Illustrated Lectures: July 3, Rambles in the Wordsworth 


Mr. Charles FE. Rhodes. July 10, Our Wild Animal 


is yuntrs 








Baseball on the Athletic Field 


Neighbors; July 12, Wild Birds and How to Attract Them, 
Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes. July 19, Seeing Beauty in 
Nature; August 6, Seeing Beauty in Pictorial Art, Mr. 
Henry Turner Bailey. July 26, The Apache Warpath, Mr. 
Nat M. Brigham. July 30, The Panama Canal and the 
‘Panama-Pacific Exposition in the Program of Civilization, 
Dr. Frederick V. Fisher. August 19. Newfoundland and 


Labrador by Land and Sea; August 20, Dr. Grenfell and 
His Labrador Mission, Prof. William MacDonald. 
Pictures: June 28, Modern Science; 


Moving 


July 1, Episodes of 





A Class in the School of Physical Education 


American History; July 23, An Evening in Classical Lands; 
August 23, Great Stories. National Park stereopticon and 
moving pictures frequently during season 


Reading Hours: June 26, The Lost Word; June 27, 
The Last Days of Pompeii, Mrs. Jeanette J. Kellogg. July 
7-11, The French Comedy of the 17th and 18th Centuries; 
The Shopkeeper Turned Gentleman; The Miser; The Learned 
Ladies; The Barbe: of Seville; A Marriage of Convenience, 
Miss Maud Miner. July 14, 15, 17, 18, The Rheingold Series: 
1. Das Rheingold; 2. Die Walkuere; 3. Siegfried; 4. Die 
Goetterdaemmerung, Prof. S. H. Clark. July 30, The Habi- 
tant at Home; August 1, Platform Interpretations, Miss Edith 
M. Smaill. August 4-8: 1. An Hour with Zona Gale; 2. Sena- 
torial Bouqnets and Brickbats; 3. An Hour with O. Henry; 
4. Suffrage in the Seats of the Mighty; 5. Keeping Up with 
Lizzie, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. August 11-15, 1. Origin and 
Growth of the Story; 2. The Story of Ulysses and Penelope, 
from Homer; 3. Uncle Remus, with personal reminiscences 


of Joel Chandler Harris; 4. The Story of King Arthur: 
5s. How to Tell a Story—The Fundamental Psychological 
Principles, Mr. Richard T. Wyche. August 18-22, Les 


Miserables; David Copperfield; Marse Chan; An Hour with 
Ruth McEnery Stuart; Miscellaneous Program, Mrs. Sargent 
Haskell. 

Recitals: July 2, The Singular Life, Mr. Adrian M. 
Newens. July 15, The Piper; July 17. Nance Oldfield, Mrs. 
Anna Lazear Allan. July 22, Lohengrin; July 29, The Melt- 
ing Pot, Prof. S. H. Clark. July 31, A Pair of Spectacles; 
August 2, Cyrano de Bergerac; August 4, David Garrick, 
Mr. Leland T. Powers. August 8, Little Tot Poems and 
Prose People; August 9, Self-Sightedness, Mr. Edmuind 
Vance Cooke. August 13, Captain Lettarblair; August 16, 
Lord Chumley, Prof. C. Edmund Neil 

Sacred Song Services: Every Sunday, 7:45 p. m., gen- 
eral congregational singing, with special selections by the 
Chautauqua Choir, Orchestra, Soloists, and Organist. 

Concerts: Occur regularly on Monday and Friday 
evenings at 8:00, and Wednesday afternoons at 2:30. Special 
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Sherwood Memorial Music Studio 


Programs include the following; June 30, Quartet Concert; 
July 2, August 6, Quartet Song Cycle. 
Concerts. July 9, Ballad Concert. July 14, Faculty Concert. 
July 16, August 13, Children’s Concert. July 18, The Golden 
Legend, by Sullivan. July 23, Modern Com 
July 25, The Messiah, by Handel. 


Verdi. 
and English Composers. 
Busch. 


August 22, Fareweli Concert. 


Organ Recitals, upon the Massey Memorial Organ occur 


July 30, Orchestral Concert. 


sus August 12, Proménade Concert. 
Flying Dutchman, by Wagner. 


Chautauqua Program 


regularly on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons at 4:00. 


Greek Play: 


“Iphigenia in Tauris,” two performances 
The Coburn Players, July 24. . ~ 


Lecturers and Preachers 


Mr. Wallace Bruce Amsbary, 
July 7. 

Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, 
July 19, 25, August 6. 

Col. Geo. W. Bain, Aug. 21. 

Mr. Earl Barnes, August 4-9. 

Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, 
July ro, 12. 

Hon. Victor L. Berger, July 18 

Bishop Joseph F. Berry, 
June 20. 

Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, July 4, 
August 8. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Aug. 2 

Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, 
July 11. 

Dr. W. N. Brewster, June 27. 

Mr. Nat M. Brigham, July 
26. 

Prof. Richard Burton, July 7- 
Ii, 22, 24. 

Prot. LL. P. 
July 18. 

Mr. Ng Poon Chew, Aug. 7, 8 

Dr. Samuel McC. Crothers. 
July 21-25. 

Senator Raoul Dandurand, to 
be announced. 

Mr. Olin Downes, June 30- 
July 4. 


Chamberlayne, 


Governor Adolph O. Eber- 
hart, August 23. 

Mr. James O. Fagan, July 17 

Dr. Frederick V. 
July 30. 

Dr. E. R. L. Gould, to be 
announced. 

Hon. H. S. Hadley, July 19. 

Miss Meddie O. Hamilton, 
July 28. 

Rev. Arthur C. Hill, July 6-11 
Ir. John Wesley Hill, July 12 

Prof. J. B. Stoughton Hol- 
born, August 11-16. 

Dr. Lynn Harold 
June 26, 27. 

Mr. William B. Howland, to 
be announced. 

Prince Lazarovich- Hreblian 
ovich, July 10, 11 


Fisher, 


Hough, 


Hon. Andrew B. Humphrey, 


to be announced. 

Dr. George F. Kunz, to | 
announced. 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, July 21. 
fon. Rodolphe Lemieux, to 
be announced 
Prof. William 


August 19, 20. 








Athletic Club Yacht 


_ —— —-W 


July 4, 12, Patriotic 


posers’ Program. 
July 28, I! Trovatore, by 
August 7, American 
August 11, King Olaf, by Carl 
August 15, The 
August 18, Operatic Concert. 


MacDonald, 





Dr. Shailer Mathews, July 27- 
Aug. 1, August 18-22. 

Mr. John Mitchell, June 26. 

Mrs. Clara Z. Moore, July 


5, 26. 

Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, 
August 19, 20, 21. 

Prof. W. A. Neilson, July 29- 
August I. 

Miss Eve Newman, July 19 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
July 29, 31, August 2. 


Dr. H. H. Powers, July 
14-18, August I. 

Mrs. Josephine Preston, 
July 25. 


Mr. Herbert Quick, July 23. 

Mr. Chas. E. Rhodes, July 3. 

Mr. Livy S. Richard, July 22. 

Prof. <A. _ T. 
August 18-23. 

Prof. Samuel C. Schmucker, 
August 11-16. 


Robertson, 


Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith, 
July 4. 
Mr. Charles Stelzle, Aug 
18, 19. 


Readers and 
Mrs. Anna Allan, 
July 15, 17. 
Mrs. Emily M. 
gust 4-8. 
Prof. S. H. Clark, July 7-11, 
22, 20. 
Mr. Edmund Vance Cooke, 
August 8, 9. 
Mrs. Sargent 
gust 18-22 
Mrs. Jeannette Jewell Kel 
logg, June 26, 27 


Lazaer 


sishop, Au 


Haskell, Au- 


The Farm School Camp 





Chautauqua School of Arts and Crafts 


Mr. John A. Stewart, to be 
announced. 


Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, 
uly 15. 

we 'G. Phelps Stokes, 
July 14. 

Dr. John Timothy Stone, 
August 17-22. 

Dr. Frederick FE. Taylor, 


July 13-18. 

Prof. Graham Taylor, Aug. 
21, 22, 24. 

President George E. Vincent, 
June 28, August 9 

Bishop John H. Vincent, 
Aug. 10, 11, 12, Aug. 18-22 


Hon. Frank P. Walsh, July 24. 

Mr. E. J. Ward, July 21, 
23, 25. e 

President Benjamin Ide 


Wheeler, August 6. 

Mr. Albert E. Wiggam, 
July 21. 

Bishop Charles D. Williams, 
August 3-8. 

Dr. Charles F. Wishart, June 
30-July 4. 

Mr. John G. Woolley, July 25. 


Entertainers 

Miss Maud Miner, July 12, 
14-18 

Prof. C. Edmund Neil, Au- 


gust 13, 16. 

Mr. Adrian M. 
July 2. 

Mr. Leland T 
31, August 2, 4: 

Miss Edith M. Smaill, July 
30, August 1. 

Mr. Richard T. Wyche, Au 
gust II-15. 


Newens, 


Powers, July 
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Chautauguan Service ] 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subsbcribers. \mong the 
many thousands who read these columns 
there are many who want what you 
would dispose of and vice versa. 

The rate is 2% cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge s50 cents; 
10 per cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 














TRAVEL 





GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
versity Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 





EUROPE—$750 — Eighty-six days. Small 
mrivate party sailing Tune 19. Seven countries: 
England to Italy. Travel with leisure and 
comfort. Carriage ons and motoring. Ex- 

rienced conductor. eferences. (Miss) 

ary E. 419 W. tr19th St., New 


Calhoun, 
York City. 





EDUCATIONAL 





WRITE TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL 
COLLEGE, Austin, Texas, for bulletin out- 
lining degree course in Pedagogy. Instruction 
by mail. 





SECOND HAND BOOKS. Save s0 to 75 
per cent in buying from our select stock, all 
in fine condition of all publishers. Catalogue 
free. Hays, Cushman Co., Athenaeum Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, for 
club members and speakers. Materials gathered, 
rograms arranged. Criticism and revision of 

SS. Expert service. Authors Agency, 1547 
Broadway, New York. 








IMMORTALITY CERTAIN 


SWEDENBORG’S GREAT WORK on the 
life after death. 400 pages, pomeet for only 
15 cents. Pastor Landenberger, Windsor Place, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED 


WANTED—A position to care for invalid 
or to care for a child near Chautauqua, by 
a two-year student of Physical Education. 
Address “C. H.,” Chautauquan Weekly News- 
magazine. 





CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS WANTED—We 
will pay 25 cents each and postage for good 
second-hand copies of the following Chautauqua 
hooks: Hochdoerfer’s “German Literature:” 
Lavell’s “Italian Cities;” Warren’s “Ten 
Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Century;” Joy’s 
“Men and Cities of Italy;” Lawton’s “Ideals 
in Greek Literature.” nd postpaid, thickly 
wrapped. with bill, to Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, N. Y 





WANTED—We will pa 
lowing numbers of “The Chautauquan:” Nov., 
» "Bo; Jan., "81; pa "82; April, '93; 
Sept., Oct., '98; Jan., Feb., Mar., Nov., 1900; 
Apr., Oct., ‘or; Nov., ‘o2; Aug., ‘* April, 
Sept., Dec., ‘06; Jan., '07; Aug., t., "08. 
For these numbers in good condition we will 
pay 15 cents per copy. Send by mail as 
“printed matter,” 2 cents per copy, and we 
will refund postage. We cannot pay ordina 
express or. Address “Chautauquan, 
Chautauqua, New York.. 


cash for the fol- 





A Weekly Newsmagazine 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG PRO ma dyeing and cleaning 
establishment, little capital needed. We 
teach by mail. Write for booklet. PBen- 


Vonde System, Dept H-N, Charlotte, N. C. 


$2,000 YEARLY made by teachers and 
’ educated people in correspondence 
teaching. Clean, honest, independent. I help 
you start. H. Clement Moore, New Egypt, 
New Jersey. 


WANTED—RELIABLE PERSON to report 
to us all kinds names, local information, etc. 
pay, Spare time. Confidential. Enclose 
stamp. ational Information Sales Company, 


Angq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CHAUTAUQUA POST CARDS 


Artistic colored views of Amphitheater, 
Colonnad Denominational Houses, 
Arcade, Hall of Philosophy, The Pier, 
Chautauqua Lake, etc., etc. A dozen 
of these Chautauqua Views makes a 
fine collection. joc per dozen postpaid. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOK STORE 


Chautauqua - - - - WNew York 








A Reading 
Journey 


Through 
Palestine 


By 
SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D. 


Incomparable Aid and Incen- 
tive to Bible Study 


The Land is inseparable 
from the Book for intelligent 
study; these illustrations tell 
what is worth seeing and why. 
The combination of text and 
illustrations reproduces an act- 
ual tour to the imagination of 
the reader at home, and to 
those who have traveled over 
the ‘ground the articles will be 
doubly valuable. 
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Make the Very 
Most of 
Chautauqua 


Know in advance the pro- 
gram or social events which in- 
terest you. Absorb and retain 
things worth while. Keep in 
touch with Chautauqua friends 
through reading 


The 
Chautaugquan 
Daily 


A unique eight-page daily— 
published forty-four times dur- 
ing July and August. 


The only daily newspaper 
published at Chautauqua. 


Contains detailed reports of 
lectures, addresses, sermons 
and inspiring utterances from 
the Chautauqua platform, 
world-famous as a _ clearing 
house of ideas on the vital 
movements of the times— 
literary, religious, economic, 
and educational. 


“The Chautauquan Daily” 
is invaluable as the only means 
of preserving these addresses 
for future reference and study, 


The list of Program Engage- 
ments cannot fail to suggest 
something of what “The Daily” 
will have to report. . Whether 
a person has ever visited Chau- 
tauqua or not, if interested in 
the most absorbing problems of 
our time he can hardly be will- 
ing to miss’ the full account 
of these conferences and dis- 
cussions. “The Daily” alone 
will offer such an account. 


“The Chautauquan Daily” 
for the season........ $1.50 


A Remarkable Collection of “The Chautauquan: A 
Illustrations Weekly Newsmagazine”’ 
makes this one of the most GMO FORE... es ceesrees 2.00 
attractive of the famous Chau- $3.50 
tauqua “Reading Journey” . 
series. Special Combination Price 
PAPER soc. CLOTH $1.00 (this season only)... .$2.50 
Write at once. You might 
7] forget the reasons for it. 
CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Chautauqua, New York 
a . 

















SUMMER SEAS 





Spend your vacation on the 
Great Lakes, the most economical 
and enjoyable outing in America. 

Daily servi-e is operated between 

Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo; four trips weekly between Lp 
Detroit, Mackinac Island and way por 
daily service between Toledo, Cleveland’ 
and Put-in-Bay. 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer 
will be operated two trips weekly from 
June 15th to September 10th, cepeping 
only at Detroit every oe end & 


Ont., every Monday u nd, el 
down found. —Spectal bay Trips a 
Detroit and 





August. — Sent hae tes 

on Steamers. Send 2 cent stamp 
for I!lustrated Pamphlet and Great 
Lakes Map. Address: 

L. bat a &. P.A., Detroit, Mich. 














UNIQUE IN METHODISM 


Garrett Biblical Institute 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Campus of Northwestern University 
Near the Heart of Chicago 
Two Schools for Ministerial Training. 
1. Graduate School of Theology—for 
college graduates. Five groups 
leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. Friendly co-operation 
with Northwestern University for 
work leading to advanced degrees. 

. Diploma School of Theology—for 
men with less than college train- 
ing. Emphasis on the study of the 
English Bible and of English ex- 
pression. 

Separate courses. Separate staff of 
instructors. Exceptional facilities in 
preparing for missionary and other 
special fields of service. 

Tuition free. Rooms for men free. 
Opportunities for self-help. For further 
information address, President Charles 
M. Stuart, Evanston, Ill. 














ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE AND 
ONTARIO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ART 
WHITBY, Ontario, Canada 
too Acres of Ground, Campus, Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool, etc. Seven 
Resident University Graduates give 
instruction in the Literary Department, 
and other departments are equally in 
advance of the ordinary Ladies’ Col- 
leges in staff and equipment. Prox- 
imity to Toronto gives city advantages 
without distractions incident to cif 
residence. Offers the Highest Educ$- 
tional Facilities and exceptionally 
pleasant home life under healthful 

and inspiring surroundings 
Send for Catalogue to 
Rev. J. J. Hare, Ph.D., Principal! 








The Chautauquan 


Where to Find Things 
at Chautauqua 


General Offices Chautauqua Institution. Colonnade, second 
floor. 

Arcade. Faces Miller Park, on Lake Front. Contains art- 
needlework, dressmaker and jewelry store, doctor's 
dentists’, and optician’s offices. 

Athletic Club. On the south shore. Bowling alleys open to 
the public, both men and wonen. Controls Tennis 
Courts, cic. Membership (men only) $3.00 for the 
season. 

Bank. Firancial Office of the Institvt‘on. Colonnade, second 
floor. 

Baseball. Field south end of grounds. Team membership 
open. Practice at 3:30 daily. Games bi-weekly. 

Bathing. Hovse on south shore near Gymnasium. Swimming 
lessons offered. 

Boating. Row boats and sail boats to rent at either of the 
small docks 

Book Store. In C. L. S. C. Building. General equipment 
and Summer Schools supplies. Circulating Library 

Boys’ Club, On the south shore. Daily outdoor exercise, 
gymnasium work and sports. Membership (8-15) $5.00 
for the season 

Chautauquan Daily Editorial Office, Post Office Bldg., base- 
ment. Subscription and sales at Post Office Bldg. base- 
ment, General Offices, Colonnade, Book Store and News 
Stands. 

Chau auquan Newsmagasine Exhibit Room. Tost Office 
Building. 

C. L. S.C. Part of the “Press” organization, Colonnade, 
second floor. This is the home-reading department, in 
which all visitors should be interested. Examine read- 
ing material at C. L. S. C. Veranda. 

Colonnade. Block, facing central square. Contains general 
offices of Chartauqua Institution, stores, business offices, 
tea room 

Electric Light. Offce Superintendent of Grounds and Build 
ings. Colonnade, second floor. 

Express. Traction Station American and Wells Fargo. 

Extension Office. Colonnade, second floor. 

Freight. North Shore, extreme corner of grounds 

Girls’ Club. Back of Bathing Pavilion and Boys’ Club. Daily 
outdoor exercises and high class work. Membership 
(8-16) $5.00 for the season 

Information and Reaistra‘ion Bureau. Museum Building, Acts 
as a lost and fovnd office 

Laundry. Arcade. 

Lost and Found Office. See Info-mation Brreau 

Men’s Club. Lake shore between Hotel and Pier. Reading 
and Committee Rooms. Public telephone and _ sten 
graphic service Membership (over 18 years) $3 for 
the season 

Physicians. Adm‘nistration Annex, Arcade, or Hotel 

Pianos. Rented at School Registration Office. 

Post Office. In New Post Office Building fronting Green 

Press Bureau. Post Office Bldg. basement. 

Print Shop. In New Post Office Building fronting Green 

Railroad Office In Museum Building with Information 
Bureau. 

Summer Schools. July 7-August 15. Registration Museum 
Building. Secretary's Office Colonnade, second floor 
Classes at College Hill, Hall of Pedagogy, Higgins 
Hall, Colonnade, and other advertised places : 

Telegraph. Western Union, Museum Building; Postal opposite. 

Telephone. Colonnade, second floor. 

Tennis. For renting courts, call Athletic Club. 
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